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.  .  .  IT’S  NOT  THE  SIZE  OE  YOUR  FARM  BUT 
THE  YIELD  PER  ACRE  THAT  COUNTS 


'^HERE  are  no  stones  or  thistles  in  the  circulation  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Chicago’s  Home  Newspaper  gives 
you  a  black  loam  market  that  really  produces!  When  you  plant 
your  advertising  dollars  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  you  can 
expect  a  bumper  crop! 

The  kind  of  paper  a  newspaper  prints  determines  the  kind  of 
people  who  read  it;  and,  therefore,  the  kind  of  people  on  whom 
your  advertising  success  depends. 

The  very  character  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News — its  advertising 
as  well  as  its  news  and  editorial  content — insures  its  reaching  the 
homes  of  Chicago  in  all  income  areas  where  buying  power  exists, 
and  further  insures  its  penetration  of  that  market  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  buying  p>ower  of  those  areas. 

Buying  power  exists  among  all  classes  of  people — whether  they 
work  in  the  mill,  the  factory  or  the  field.  Whether  they  are 
clerks,  stenographers,  salespersons  or  executives.  Whether  they 
are  men  or  women.  Whether  they  are  young  or  old. 


And  every  survey  ever  made  of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  proves 
this  fact  so  important  to  every  advertiser:  That  the  circulation 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  exactly  parallels  the  buying  power 
of  this  market. 

If  you  reach  the  people  who  have  the  buying  power,  regardless  of 
what  areas  they  live  in,  you  reach  the  market  which  has  the 
greatest  soil-depth,  the  longest  life  and  the  greatest  volume  of 
business  for  you — the  market  which  year  after  year  gives  you 
the  greatest  sales  yield. 


As  in  agriculture,  so  in  merchandising — the  most  fertile  fields 
give  you  the  largest  crops — always!  And  the  largest  crops  bring 
you  the  greatest  profits. 

But  remember,  in  making  out  your  advertising  appropriation  that 
you  can’t  expect  crops  out  of  a  field  this  size  unless  you  seed  it 
sufficiently! 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper 
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I  fVation’s  Editors  Veto  Immediate 
;[  V^ar  by  More  Than  Two  to  One 


Best  Interests  of  U.  S.  Will  Be  Served  by 
Avoiding  Conflict,  They  Say  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  Poll . . .  Other  Questions  Answered 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

daily  newspapers  of  the  country  oppose  immediate 
U.  S.  participation  in  the  war  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
two  to  one. 

They  feel,  by  a  similar  vote,  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  served  by  avoiding  conflict. 

On  the  question  of  seizure,  in  the  interests  of  U.  S.  defense, 
of  strategic  bases  owned  by  foreign  powers,  they  approve  of 
such  action  by  a  more  than  two  to  one  vote. 

These  are  the  results  of  a  nation-wide  poll  of  editors  just 
completed  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 


by  avoiding  conflict?  Yes,  512.  No, 
316.  Unanswered,  56. 

3.  Do  you  favor  seizure  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  United  States  defense  of 
strategic  bases  owned  by  foreign  pow¬ 
ers?  Yes,  589.  No,  228.  Unanswered,  71. 

Pric*  Fixing  Law  Approved 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  law  regu¬ 
lating  commodity  prices?  Yes,  451. 
No,  380.  Unanswered,  35. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  law  com- 


On  July  9  a  questionnaire  was  sent  asked  in  the  questionnaire,  and  the  disputes? 

.  .  « th-  ^n:;.erL^ti:r:di:rs  IL 

listed  m  n  j  071  favor  immediate  active  rectly  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  popu- 

iMBNAnoNAL  Yeah  Book  and  871  re-  military  and  naval  participation  in  the  lation  of  their  states,  six  divisions  of 
plies  were  received,  or  a  response  of  u,ar?  Yes,  250.  No,  615.  Unanswered,  44.  the  commonwealth  would  go  to  war 

ne»ly  oO/o.  2.  Do  you  think  the  best  interests  at  once.  The  states,  and  the  votes  of 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  editors  i^e-  the  editors,  follow: 

plying,  less  than  a  dozen,  stated  that  ‘ 


tl»y  could  not  answer  the  questions 
categorically,  but  showed  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  survey  by  expressing  their 
general  views. 

Iilk  of  Papers  Oppose  War 

Considering  the  unusually  large 
number  of  answers  received,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  inescapable  that  the  bulk 
of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  nation 
are  strongly  opposed  to  immediate 
military  and  naval  participation  in  the 
war  by  this  country. 

The  second  question — whether  the 
best  interests  of  the  U.  S.  would  be 
conserved  by  avoiding  conflict — seems 
to  impinge  upon  the  first,  but  it  was 
asked  in  order  to  get  what  might  be 
tenned  a  long  range  view  of  editorial 
sentiment.  It  indicates  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  editors  are  opposed  to  U.  S. 
participation  in  a  European  war,  now 
or  in  the  future,  assuming  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
U.  S.  in  relation  to  the  warring  na¬ 
tions.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  opinion  would  change  over 
night  following  an  overt  act  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Axis  powers. 

,.g  In  considering  the  replies,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Far  Elast  had  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped,  which  might  have  changed 
the  votes  of  some  of  the  editors,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  Iceland  was 
\  already  an  accomplished  fact.  It  was 
also  known  at  the  time  the  questions 


here  to  Iceland,  at  least. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  war,  the  editors  were  asked  two 
questions  pertaining  to  domestic  pol¬ 
icy,  namely,  whether  they  favored  a 
federal  law  regulating  conunodity 
prices,  and  whether  they  favored  a 
,  icderal  law  compelling  arbitration  in 
labor  disputes.  On  the  first  they  voted 
■  yes  by  a  good  majority,  and  on  the 
I  second  they  voted  “yes”  by  virtually 
J|SJx  to  one. 

i  The  war  and  domestic  questions 


For  Im¬ 
mediate 
War 


Law  Regu¬ 
lating 
Prices 


Law  Com¬ 
pelling  .Ar¬ 
bitration 


Yes 

\o 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

.\labama . 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

2 

5 

3 

6 

2 

Arizona . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

.’\rkansas . 

4 

7 

4 

7 

11 

10 

1 

11 

California . 

20 

38 

34 

21 

41 

u 

29 

27 

.52 

6 

Colorado . 

3 

10 

11 

2 

9 

4 

11 

2 

12 

1 

Connecticut . 

1 

11 

9 

3 

7 

4 

6 

6 

8 

4 

Florida . 

10 

9 

7 

12 

14 

3 

9 

8 

14 

4 

Georgia . 

4 

5 

4 

5 

9 

2 

7 

9 

Idaho . 

o 

3 

3 

3 

6 

i 

3 

4 

7 

Illinois . 

7 

43 

37 

9 

25 

23 

20 

28 

31 

io 

Indiana . 

12 

35 

35 

11 

30 

14 

25 

22 

39 

8 

Iowa . 

4 

20 

15 

9 

18 

7 

15 

11 

22 

4 

Kansas . 

6 

31 

25 

9 

20 

12 

17 

22 

35 

4 

Kentucky . 

3 

6 

5 

4 

6 

3 

6 

3 

9 

Louisiana . 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

4 

1 

5 

Maine . 

5 

1 

4 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Maryland . 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

i 

Massachusetts . . . . 

6 

18 

14 

9 

16 

6 

12 

10 

21 

•> 

Michigan . 

3 

23 

22 

5 

15 

9 

9 

16 

22 

4 

Minnesota . 

6 

8 

7 

7 

12 

2 

6 

7 

13 

Mississippi . 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Missouri . 

8 

21 

17 

12 

21 

8 

17 

10 

25 

4 

Montana . 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

Nebraska . 

1 

15 

14 

2 

10 

7 

•i 

13 

13 

4 

Nevada . 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

New  Hampshire. . . 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

New  Jersey . 

4 

11 

10 

5 

10 

4 

9 

6 

14 

1 

New  Nlexico . 

10 

7 

3 

7 

3 

4 

6 

7 

3 

New  York . 

»>»> 

25 

25 

23 

42 

6 

35 

12 

41 

6 

North  Carolina . . . 

7 

7 

6 

8 

11 

2 

6 

7 

11 

4 

North  Dakota. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Ohio . 

14 

39 

37 

16 

35 

20 

38 

ie 

.50 

4 

Oklahoma . 

11 

18 

16 

13 

18 

8 

15 

13 

26 

2 

Oregon . 

6 

9 

4 

10 

10 

5 

9 

5 

13 

2 

Pennsylvania . 

13 

47 

40 

17 

45 

10 

34 

20 

50 

10 

Rhode  Island . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

South  Carolina _ 

i 

4 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

T 

South  Dakota .  . . . 

1 

7 

6 

1 

5 

3 

4 

4 

8 

Tennessee . 

3 

6 

4 

6 

8 

1 

3 

7 

8 

2 

Texas . 

19 

27 

19 

29 

40 

8 

23 

27 

44 

6 

Utah . 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

X’ermont . 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Virginia . 

.  7 

3 

4 

6 

9 

7 

2 

8 

1 

Washington . . 

.  3 

12 

9 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

11 

4 

West  Virginia . 

.  3 

6 

5 

3 

7 

1 

4 

5 

8 

Wisconsin . . 

.  4 

13 

12 

4 

9 

6 

11 

6 

14 

3 

Wvoming . 

.  4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

L'nidentihed . 

•> 

9 

8 

4 

7 

5 

7 

6 

10 

Totals . 

.2.50 

615 

512 

316 

589 

228 

451 

.380 

727 

122 

Florida,  for  immediate  war,  10,  op¬ 
posed,  9.  Louisiana,  3,  1.  Maine,  5,  0. 
Vermont,  4,  1.  Virginia,  7,  3.  Wyo¬ 
ming,  4,  1. 

Three  states  were  tied.  North  Caro¬ 
line,  7,  7;  North  Dakota,  1,  1;  and 
Rhode  Island,  2,  2. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
much-publicized  G.O.P.  strongholds, 
Maine  and  Vermont,  are  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  war  classification. 

A  study  of  the  votes  by  states  indi¬ 
cates  that  none  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  states  voted  for  war.  Cali¬ 
fornia  voted  38  to  20  against  war; 
Connecticut,  11  to  1;  Illinois.  43  to  7; 
Massachusetts,  18  to  6;  Michigan,  23 
to  3;  Missouri,  21  to  8;  New  Jersey, 

11  to  4;  New  York,  25  to  22;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  47  to  13. 

In  making  this  poll  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  made  by  the  few  who  did  not 
care  to  answer  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  the 
questions,  namely,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  such  questions  categorically. 
The  majority  of  editors,  however, 
were  content  to  compress  their  “ifs” 
into  direct  answers. 

As  would  be  expected,  those  editors 
who  gave  their  views  in  detail  rather 
than  by  “Yes”  and  “No”  divided 
rather  sharply  politically.  Some  think 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  forgotten 
his  campaign  promises  to  avoid  war, 
and  is  trying  to  lead  the  country  into 
the  conflict.  Others  take  the  attitude 
of  Harry  L.  Day,  president  of  the 
Wallace  (Idaho)  Press-Times,  who 
said:  “We  have  got  to  fight  both  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  or  be  enslaved  by 
one  or  the  other.” 

Opinions  of  Editors 
Chosen  at  random,  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  editors  follow: 

William  H.  Heath,  editor,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette: 

“I  am  against  immediate  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  because  I  do  not 
think  we  are  ready  for  a  major  war, 
and  because  I  believe  we  should  try 
to  gain  our  ends  short  of  war.  But  I 
don’t  believe  we  should  do  any  back¬ 
water  act  to  avoid  war,  or  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  seize  strategic  bases. 
This  is  a  time  for  bold,  vigorous  pol¬ 
icy,  punctuated  with  quiet,  but  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  that  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  make  a  superlative  effort  un¬ 
til  we  are  ready  for  it — and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  aren’t  ready  now.” 

L.  S.  Laprade,  editor,  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald-Sun: 

“I  favor  trusting  the  people  we  have 
put  in  charge  in  Washington  to  meas¬ 
ure  developments  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  If  and  when  they  say 
immediate  active  military  and  naval 
participation  in  the  war  is  essential 
to  our  national  security,  I  shall  stand 
with  them.” 

Ned  Shepler,  president,  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution: 

“I  heartily  approve  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  hanging  of  the  foreign 
situation  up  to  the  present  time  and 
believe  that  the  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visors  should  be  given  considerable 
latitude  in  making  defense  decisions.” 

Gardner  E.  Campbell,  editor,  Wake¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Item: 

“We  have  gone  so  far  now,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  seize  bases,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  had  practiced  the 
neutrality  we  originally  preached  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  I  expect  to 
see  America  as  disillusioned  as  it  was 
after  the  last  time  we  stuck  our  noses 
into  other  people’s  business.” 

{Continued  on  page  4) 
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Garrett  States 
Advertising  Merits 
Priority  Rating 

Los  Angeles,  July  29 — Advertising 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  American 
formula,  and  as  such  is  as  vital  to 
our  economy  as  designing,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  production.  Becavise  of  its 
relation  to  industry,  advertising 
merits  a  high  “priority  rating”  in  a 
defense  emergency  where  war  of  to¬ 
day  has  become  a  war  of  materials 
and  techniques. 

These  ideas  were  propounded  and 
amplified  today  by  Paul  Garrett,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  General  Motors  Corp.  in 
speaking  before  the  Los  Angeles  Ad 
Club  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  Garrett 
was  principal  speaker  at  a  program 
at  which  D.  D.  Durr,  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  presided. 

Advertising's  Position 
“We  know  there  is  now  but  one 
way  to  better  our  public  relation¬ 
ships,”  Garrett  said.  “It  is  to  learn 
better  how  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  defense.” 

Advertising’s  position  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  raises  all  sorts  of  questions,  he 
said.  Is  advertising  needless  effort 
in  case  the  demand  for  goods  exceeds 
the  supply?  Is  advertising  at  a  time 
like  the  present  patriotic?  Should 
consumer  demand  at  a  time  like  this 
be  stimulated?  Should  advertising 
be  cut  in  the  interests  of  economy? 
Should  advertising  be  prepared  by  the 
same  formula  as  before?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  should  copy  be  themed  to  the 
emergency?  What  are  the  obligations 
of  advertising  today  and  tomorrow? 

To  the  first  of  these  he  answered 
that  “Advertising  even  in  case  the 
demand  for  goods  exceeds  the  supply 
is  not  needless  but  needful  effort  in 
the  same  way  that  designing,  engi¬ 
neering,  production  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  are  needful,”  pointing  out  that  in 
England  the  advertising  of  established 
business  institutions,  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices,  has  been  maintained. 

Advertising  at  a  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  patriotic  in  the  same  sense  that 
production,  except  as  it  interferes  with 
defense,  and  merchandising,  except 
as  it  disrupts  the  defense  flow,  are  pa¬ 
triotic,  he  declared.  “We  need  busi¬ 
ness  as  un-usual — in  lines  and  places 
where  it  does  not  interfere  with  de¬ 
fense.  How  else  can  we  support  de¬ 
fense?  How  else  can  we  bring  to 
bear  our  full  superiority?” 

To  the  question  of  stimulating  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  he  said  that  except 
where  such  stimulation  would  cause 
a  loss  of  a  material  or  service  needed 
for  defense,  consumer  demand  helps 
defense  by  strengthening  the  economy 
to  meet  its  burdens.  He  quoted  war 
economist  Leo  M.  Cheme  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  an  important  function  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  defense  economy  is  “to 
provide  the  civilian  population  with 
something  to  dream  about  even  if 
they  can’t  buy  it.” 

Cutting  advertising  in  the  interest 
of  economy  springs  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  advertising  is  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  he  stated.  “I  say  it  should  not 
be  cut  just  because  it  is  advertising. 
Policy  in  advertising  must  follow  pol¬ 
icy  in  production  and  merchandising. 
As  the  flow  of  goods  in  particular  in¬ 
dustries  is  cut,  the  advertising  of  those 
goods  will  be  affected.  But  the  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  must  be  judiciously 
preserved  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
formula  upon  which  our  economic 
strength  is  based.” 

Advertising’s  principal  obligation  for 


today  and  tomorrow  is  to  strive  for 
better  understanding  through  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said.  “We  have  learned  how 
to  be  honest,  but  we  have  not  learned 
how  to  be  understood.  Most  of  the 
world’s  troubles  grow  from  lack  of 
understanding.  What  a  power  for 
good  it  would  be  if  this  most  power¬ 
ful  of  public  relations  instruments 
could  turn  its  great  talent  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  better  understanding  among 
our  people  of  their  own  institutions.” 

For  the  future,  beyond  the  emer¬ 
gency,  “we  will  be  confronted  with 
the  all-important  problem  of  finding 
ways  to  offer  jobs  to  men  returning 
to  civil  life,  to  help  restore  and  rebuild 
our  normal  processes.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion,  industry  must  direct  researches 
to  create  new  products  and  new  ser¬ 
vices.  Is  not  advertising  in  a  favored 
position  to  contribute  something?  You 
are  sensitive  to  public  desires.  You 
are  skilled  in  the  art  of  anticipating 
wants.  You  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  developing  new  markets.  With  all 
the  matters  you  have  immediately  at 
hand  I  plead  with  you  to  keep  one  eye 
on  these  burning  problems  that  will 
confront  us  as  the  emergency  passes.” 

■ 

Transocean  Seeks 
To  Appeal 
Conviction 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28 — Counsel 
for  Transocean  News  Agency  will 
appeal  a  conviction  of  violation  of  the 
foreign  agents’  registration  law,  it 
was  announced  here  after  a  jury 
had  returned  the  verdict  and  Federal 
Judge  T.  Whitfield  Davidson  had  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  costs  which 
will  bring  the  penalty  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000. 

For  two  weeks,  witnesses  have 
added  their  testimony  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  contention  that  Transocean 
operated  in  the  United  States  as  a 
propaganda  agency  of  the  Nazi  regime 
and  had  failed  to  record  its  agency 
relationship  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  as  required  by  law. 

Evidence  introduced  was  calculated 
to  show  that  Manfred  Zapp  and  Guen¬ 
ther  Tonn — Transocean  officials  now 
enroute  to  Germany — followed  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  German  Government 
in  the  operation  of  what  they  claimed 
was  a  commercial  news  service. 

George  McNulty,  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  who  directed 
the  prosecution,  concluded  his  case 
with  a  stinging  address  to  the  jury 
which  pictured  Transocean  as  follow¬ 
ing  a  carefully  planned  campaign  to 
do  harm  to  the  United  States. 

The  jury  deliberated  only  34  min¬ 
utes  before  returning  the  guilty  ver¬ 
dict. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  8-9 — West  Texas  Press 
Assn,  convention,  Odessa. 

Aug.  18-22 — Public  Relations 
Conference,  third  annual,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Cal. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  2  —  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
Mechanical  Conference,  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville. 


Editors  Veto 
Immediate  War  i 

Continued  from  poge.j 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  president,  RowP 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune:  * 

“I  did  not  start  out  with  too  muci': 
confidence  in  the  President’s  desire  tl 
keep  us  out  of  a  shooting  war.  Non 
having  observed  his  operations  for  if 
number  of  months,  I  am  convinctik 
that  he  is  sincerely  and  ably  trying  tl 
keep  us  out  but  that  he  is  willing  tr 
fight  if  necessary  and  that  he  under 
stands  how  a  bold  strategic  move  sue 
as  the  Iceland  seizure  is  necessary  fo 
our  better  defense.” 

Favors  Immadiata  Forticipotioa 

Harry  L.  Day,  president,  Wallaei 
(Idaho)  Press-Times: 

“I  favor  immediate  active  navi 
participation  but  am  positively  op¬ 
posed  to  active  military  participation 
first:  because  we  have  nothing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with,  and  next,  because  it  t 
impracticable,  imprudent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  senseless.  Lindbergh  is  mon 
than  half  right  as  respects  the  con¬ 
tinental  situation.  It  is  too  late.  Then 
are  more  than  five  hundred  milHoi 
people  in  Europe  and  when  Hitler  ha 
pacified  Russia  he  will  have  amplt 
resources  in  man  power,  food  stuffs 
and  raw  materials  sufficient  to  over-t 
whelm  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  al¬ 
ready  beaten;  in  fact  was  beaten  be¬ 
fore  the  war  started  in  failing  to  b> 
prepared.  The  President  and  the  Ne» 
Deal  ‘yes-men’  have  already  throw 
away  the  time  afforded  by  the  desper 
ate  resistance  England  has  made,  am 
the  same  outfit  will  doubtless  thro»l 
away  the  time  afforded  us  for  prepa-[ 
ration  for  the  desperate  resistance  thik 
Russia  is  making.  We  are  exactly  il 
the  same  position  that  France  was  po-f 
litically,  but  not  near  so  good  from  i| 
military  or  naval  standpoint.” 

An  Ohio  editor: 

“We  believe  the  United  State 
should  do  everything  within  its  powe 
to  protect  itself  against  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  very  evident  program  oi 
the  part  of  Hitler  to  dominate  th 
world,  including  the  western  hemi 
sphere.  We  believe  we  should  ente 
the  war  in  reality,  if  necessary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  this  protection — no 
for  the  sake  of  saving  Great  Britaii 
but  for  the  very  selfish  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  We  do  no 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  oppose  im¬ 
mediate  participation  in  war  but 
approve  seizure  of  strategic  bases, 
Editor  &  Publisher  poll  shows.  (Page 
3) 

POWER  of  press  in  keeping  would-be 
grafters  in  line  cited  by  Warden 
Lawes  in  interview  looking  back  on 
21  years  as  warden  of  Sing  Sing. 
(Page  5) 

EDITORS  tell  how  conflicting  propa¬ 
ganda  claims  of  belligerents  are 
handled  to  avoid  confusion  to  read¬ 
ers.  (Page  7) 

PETROLEUM  industry  launches  joint 
conservation  campaign  in  500  news¬ 
papers  on  Atlantic  seaboard.  (Page  8) 
CONSISTENT  newspaper  advertising 


Guild  Strike  Averted 
In  Wilkes-Barre 

A  lengthy  meeting  between  guild 
officers  and  executives  of  the  two 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  newspapers  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  averted  a  threatened 
strike  of  the  guild  which  had  been 
called  for  Thursday  midnight  if  the 
management  had  not  continued  nego¬ 
tiations  favorably. 

It  was  learned  a  tentative  agreement 
on  wages  had  been  reached  which 
provided  a  gross  yearly  increase  in 
w’ages  of  $17,000.  The  guild  had  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $24,000.  Wage  in¬ 
creases  retroactive  to  April  4  when 
the  previous  guild  contract  had  ex¬ 
pired  provided  12%  raises  for  all  re¬ 
ceiving  under  $20  weekly;  9%  for 
those  receiving  between  $20  and  $35; 

6%  for  those  of  $35  to  $60  salaries;  and 
3%  for  those  receiving  above  $60. 

A  guild  shop  already  prevails  in  all 
departments.  Negotiations  on  other 
contract  provisions  were  continuing  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

■ 

J.  R.  MORRIS  WEDS 

Reno,  Nev.,  July  30 — An  8,000-mile 
trip  ended  at  the  .altar  here  for  United 
Pre.ss  Far  Elastem  news  manager  John 

R.  Morris.  Arriving  in  San  Francisco 
from  Shanghai  this  week  aboard  the 

S. S.  President  Pierce,  Morris  joined 
his  fiancee.  Miss  Margarette  Tittmann. 
and  they  were  married  here  today. 

■ 

McNEIL  IN  LONDON 

J.  A.  McNeil,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  has  arrived  in 
Britain  to  see  at  first  hand  the  mother 
country  in  wartime  and  the  conditions 
under  which  newspapermen  work  in 

reporting  her  people’s  life  and  action.  _ _ 

Mr.  McNeil  will  study  operations  of  favor  immediate  active  miiitai^ 
the  Canadian  Press  London  Bureau  ticipation  because  we  are  wholly  un- 
and  will  visit  CP  war  correspondents,  prepared  to  do  so.  We  believe  thos,; 

a  decisions  should  be  left  up  to  tb| 

army  and  navy,  who  are  qualified  tl 
know  whether  we  should  or  shoukj 
not  fight,  and  when.”  > 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  editor,  edij 
torial  page,  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  ! 

‘  Do  I  favor  immediate  active  par  ^ 
ticipation  in  the  war?  I  do  not;  bu 
if  I  say  no,  results  of  the  poll  wil] 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  isola¬ 
tionists.  A  correct  answer  would  be 
‘I  favor  leaving  the  decision  to  ovr| 
governmental  authorities,  and  am  con 
tent  to  abide  by  it.’  ” 

Fred  Schilplin,  president,  St.  Cloii.| 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times:  r 

“When  we  elected  Franklin  Ii 
Roosevelt  President  in  the  face  of  th 


RAISES  RATES 


The  Somerset  (Pa.)  American  an¬ 
nounced  adjustment  of  subscription 
rates  effective  Sept.  1.  Carrier  de¬ 
livered  daily  will  be  six  dollars  a 
year.  Single  copies  will  be  2  cents. 


ojf  the  Week 


emphatically  as  we  could  that 
wanted  him  as  the  commander-in 
chief.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  cl 


helps  Paul  Jones  whiskey  increase 

sales  five-fold  in  two  years.  (Page  16) 

Departments 

Weekly  Survey  of  Cartoons .  9  *!,•  j  .  *  ....  .,  .  , 

rm.  A  j  »-  •  -  o  -in  inird  term  tradition  we  said  lust  a 

The  Advertising  Survey .  10  oc  ,„n  m 

Bright  Ideas  .  14 

Short  Takes  .  14 

Photography  .  18  all  of  us.  If  you  are  in  the  army  yol 

Editorials  .  20  orders,  or  else.  He  is  my  Presi 

dent  now,  whether  I  voted  for  him  c 
not,  and  as  a  good  citizen  I  am  goin 
to  support  him  in  every  way  possibi 
because  I  know  that  is  the  only  wa  * 
in  which  we  can  win  and  we  are  go 
ing  to  win.” 

On  page  3  may  be  found 
votes  of  the  editors  on  each  of 
five  questions,  by  states. 


Personals  .  21 

Circulation  .  26 

Syndicates  .  28 

Promotion  .  31 

Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  .  32 

Obituary  .  34 

Classified  .  34 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  36 
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Press  Cures  Many  Itching  Palms 
In  Politics,  Warden  Lawes  Says 
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By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


with  good  arrticles  that  were  copied 
by  the  metropolitan  papers.  Lawes 
said  it  could  have  had  a  circulation 
of  100,000  the  way  it  progressed  under 
Chapin,  but  the  Department  of  Cor¬ 
rection  decided  that  after  21  years  a 
subscription  price  of  $1  a  year  was 
illegal. 

Star  of  Hep*  Eclipsed 

The  paper  was  discontinued  and 
Chapin  was  given  the  job  of  beautify¬ 
ing  the  prison  groimds.  The  prisoner 


IN  retrospect  after  21  years  as  Smith,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  was  convicted  and  sent  to  Atlanta  a 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Lewis  previous  administrations’  record,  year  later.  _  _ 

E.  Lawes  has  only  the  deepest  respect  Lawes  was  told  that  one  of  the  great  “Newspapers  always  gave  me  an  built  a  ^eenho^,  a  large  ^Ury  an^d 
for  newspapers  and  newspapermen,  difficulties  of  the  prison’s  administra-  opportunity  to  present  my  side  of  a  gardens.  To  do  this  he  read  up  on 
He  has  been  impressed  particularly  tion  was  that  it  was  operated  in  the  story  fairly,”  Warden  Lawes  said  with  horticulture  and  begged  seeds  and 
by  their  power  to  keep  would-be  full  glare  of  publicity  in  the  metro-  evident  satisfaction.  plants  from  friends  outside 

political  grafters  in  line.  po^n  pre».  “Newspapermen  as  a  whole  are  a  “Restrictions  meant  nothing  to  him,” 

Newspaper  exposes  are  important.  The  goldfish  bowl  factor  was  the  fine  bunch  of  fellows  if  you  don’t  try  commented  Lawes.  “He  had  so  much 
Politicians  are  afraid  of  this  power  of  reason  for  Lawes’  predecessors  leav-  to  trim  them,  and  put  all  your  cards  initiative  that  he  would  alwavs  find 

newspapers  to  blast  them  out  of  office  _  on  the  table.  Then  they’ll  go  to  bat  »  wav  tn  .J 

by  recording  their  misdeeds,  accord-  ' - - ^  - 

jng  to  this  expert  observer.  But  the 
press  does  a  bigger  job  in  locking  the 


bam  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen, 
by  its  very  attitude  oi  alertness  in 
diecking  up  on  the  officeholders. 

Politicians  Poar  Press 

“Just  as  I  believe  in  preventive 
work  in  the  field  of  criminology,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  curbing  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  I  believe  that  the  watch-dog 
editor,  who  is  not  unfair  in  his  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news  he  digs  up,  prevents 
public  officials  from  becoming  graft¬ 
ers,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pxiblishbi  this 
week  during  an  interview  after  he 
retired  recently  as  Sing  Sing’s  warden. 

“The  alertness  of  newspapers  also 
deters  officeholders  from  doing  acts 
that  are  not  conducive  to  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  from  pulling  shady  political 
tricks.  Groups  of  potentially  dis¬ 
honest  men  in  office  are  very  fearful 
of  this  power  of  the  press. 

“By  becoming  alert  instead  of  being 
disinterested  in  officials’  conduct  in 
office  while  apparently  nothing  is  hap¬ 
pening,  newspaper  editors  prevent 


for  you  if  they  can  do  it  consistently.”  tape  to  help  him  accomplish  his  job. 

Warden  Lawes  firmly  believes  that  He  was  an  egotist  and  liked  to  be  a 
newspapermen’s  ethics  have  improved  big  man  doing  a  big  job  for  little 
greatly  in  the  past  two  decades,  ‘  to  people.  He  didn’t  like  individuals  and 
the  point  where  any  prison  warden  they  didn’t  like  him.  He  was  arrogant 
or  executive  can  be  entirely  frank,  and  jealous  but  he  gloried  in  doing 
honest  and  straightforward  in  telling  much  for  many.” 
them^^  of  any  unusual  prison  happen-  Among  the  professions,  he  observed, 

newspapermen  have  one  of  the  lowest 
Today,  he  went  on,  “the  news-  crime  rates.  Chapin  and  a  reporter- 


tumed-forger  were  the  only  news¬ 
papermen -prisoners  he  could  recall 


papers  want  the  real  story.  When 

editors  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  _  _  _ 

authenticity  of  a  yarn,  they  have  called  during  his"2H^  years  at  Sing  Sing, 
me  personally  to  check  what  they  There  are  few  in  other  prisons  be¬ 
have  and  to  get  the  true  facts.  I  con-  cause  newspapermen  are  reasonably 
sider  that  the  tops  in  co-operation,  intelligent,  he  said,  and  jail  is  a  place 
We  have  no  more  the  lurid,  fabricated  “for  unsuccessful  and  unintelligent 
stores  that  some  newspapers  printed  crooks.”  This  record  was  surpassed 
a  few  decades  ago.”  only  by  college  professors.  The  war- 

Newspapers  have  “done  some  very  den  pointed  out  that  bankers,  brokers 
grand  work  in  the  field  of  exposing  and  doctors  have  considerably  higher 
political  corruption,  he  commented,  prison  records  than  newspapermen. 
Warden  Lawes  singled  out  as  prime  The  greatest  number  from  any  pro¬ 
examples  S.  Burton  Heath  s  series  in  fession  are  the  lawyers,  regarding 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  that  whom  Mr.  Lawes  said  grimly:  “There 
put  former  Judge  Martin  Manton  be-  are  not  enough  of  them  in  jail.  ’There 
hind  bars,  and  Westbrook  Pegler’s  are  too  many  shysters  whose  ethics  are 
ing  Sing  Sing  so  fast.  Among  the  stories  that  sent  George  Scalise  to  lower  than  the  men  they  defend  for 


Lewis  E.  Lawes 


great  many  of  these  men  from  getting  previous  wardens  had  been  a  college  Sing.  a  price. ' 

into  trouble.”  professor  and  a  plumber.  One  warden  Chapin's  Prison  Days  Approves  of  Crime  News 

Editors  can  take  the  word  of  War-  was  fired  because  of  a  newspaper  Two  years  after  A1  Smith  appointed  Newspapers  have  been  attacked  fre- 
den  Lawes  that  things  are  happening  expose.  This  warden  took  a  banker-  him,  Lawes  convinced  the  governor  of  quently  for  publishing  crime  news,  but 
in  prisons  in  their  communities  about  convict  out  in  his  car  every  day,  call-  the  wisdom  of  taking  the  wardenship  Warden  Lawes  thinks  they  should 
which  they  will  never  hear  a  word  ing  him  his  “chauffeur.”  A  reporter  out  of  politics.  Pleased  with  the  new  print  it.  “Certainly  crime  news  is  one 
unless  they  are  exceptional  news  saw  them  dining  together  in  a  Yonkers  Sing  Sing  administration,  Governor  of  the  most  important  and  expensive 
ferrets.  Brutality,  escapes— even  mur-  restaurant,  took  a  picture,  and  ended  Smith  put  the  job  under  civil  service,  things  that  happens.”  he  explained. 
der--are  covered  up  by  prison  officials  this  blatant  prison  favoritism  with  his  Charles  E.  Chapin,  New  York  Eve-  Most  newspapers  recognize  the  im- 

to  hide  their  own  inefficiency  in  han-  story.  ning  World  city  editor  who  was  sent  portance  of  crime  prevention  work 

(fling  prisoners.  The  public  has  a  The  warning  given  Lawes  that  the  to  Sing  Sing  for  murdering  his  wife,  and  more  editors  are  getting  behind 

right  to  know  these  phases  of  prison  press  would  be  one  of  his  biggest  was  the  first  prisoner  Warden  Lawes  ^^is  movement,  according  to  Mr. 

life,  Lawes  believes,  and  he  intimated  problems  didn’t  bother  him  a  bit  at  met  there.  “No  greater  character  was  Lawes.  He  said'  he  would  like  to  see 
that  a  big  job  lies  ahead  for  some  the  start  or  at  any  time  during  his  ever  in  Sing  Sing  than  Chapin,”  said  newspapers  demand  a  co-ordinat- 
Mw^apers  in  “getting  under”  these  two  decades  at  the  Big  House.  Lawes.  Chapin,  sentenced  in  1919  to  social  bureau  for  organizations 

sferies.  “From  the  beginning  I  thought  that  20  years  to  life,  died  of  pneumonia,  interested  in  crime  prevention.  Many 

Prisons  as  a  rule  are  afflicted  with  if  I  was  fundamentally  honest,  be-  holding  the  warden’s  hand,  in  1930.  welfare  groups  are  competitive,  rather 

curse  of  political  domination,  lieved  in  myself  and  what  I  was  doing,  ^ord  of  Chapin’s  death  was  re-  than  cooperative,  and  a  clearing  house 

^locre  politicians  look  upon  war-  and  hid  nothing  from  the  press-even  ^ith  mixed  feelings  by  his  for  information  is  needed, 

d^ips  as  plums,  and  prison  mal-  if  a  murder  or  an  escape  occurred—  foxier  reporters.  The  warden  re-  In  his  youth  Mr.  Lawes  worked  in 
^istration  results.  For,  as  Warden  Id  be  doing  my  job  right,  Warclen  ceived  some  letters  still  condemning  the  mailing  room  of  the  Elmira 
Liwes  observ^,  there  is  nothing  so  I^wes  to  d  Editor  &  ^blisher.  ‘I  felt  chapin  as  a  Simon  Legree  “thirsty  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram.  The  son 
mediocre  as  bewildered  bureaucrats  that  if  all  the  facts  of  my  administra-  the  blood  of  young  reporters.”  of  a  state  reformatory  employe  there, 

M  noming  they  like  so  much  as  tion,  to  which  the  public  was  entitled,  Lawes  also  received  notes  from  he  entered  prison  work  36  years  ago 

were  properly  presented  to  the  press  men  in  responsible  newspaper  posi-  and  was  eligible  for  retirement  in 

SiRq  Sing  "A  Goldfish  Bowl"  and  if  there  was  no  graft  or  coddling  tions  giving  the  hard-boiled  city  edi-  1930.  His  contacts  with  the  press  as 

Sing  Sing — the  “Big  House”  31  miles  bmtality— the  newspapers  would  credit  for  excellent  training  they  the  nation’s  most  famous  warden  came 

up  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  ..i® 'F  in  thmr  attitucto.  received.  Even  though  they  hated  in  his  Sing  Sing  career.  In  1937  his 

-might  be  Exhibit  A  to  prove  Warden  found  through  the  years  that  while  they  worked  under  him,  first  wife  died  and  two  years  later  he 

Lawes’  point.  Before  his  administra-  analysis  generally  was  correct,  mgn  said  he  had  unusual  ability  married  a  former  newspaperwoman, 

tion,  there  was  a  prison  joke  that  the  public,  given  the  facts,  is  fair.  enthuse  them  and  teach  them.  Elise  Chisholm.  He  first  met  her  as  a 

quickest  way  to  get  out  of  Sing  Sing  Praises  Fairnass  of  Press  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  credited  with  the  classic  reporter  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 

was  to  come  in  as  warden.  Warden  Lawes,  sponsor  of  many  remarked  that  he  hoped  Chapin’s  ill-  News  in  1923  when  she  was  covering 

The  average  tenure  of  a  warden  in  prison  innovations  at  Sing  Sing,  had  ness  one  morning  “was  nothing  triv-  a  prison  conference.  She  is  a  cousin 
the  20  years  preceding  Lawes  was  to  “educate”  the  newspapers  when  he  ial,”  said  his  tutelage  made  him  a  of  B.  Ogden  Chisholm,  International 
10  months  and  29  days.  All  were  introduced  football  games  between  in-  good  newspaperman.  Prison  Commissioner,  through  whom 

political  appointees,  and  few  were  mates  and  policemen.  Many  editors  Warden  Lawes  soon  discovered  at  her  acquaintance  with  Warden  Lawes 
fitted  for  the  job.  Warden  Lawes  thought  such  a  program  bordered  on  Sing  Sing  that  it  had  a  monthly  news-  was  renewed  before  their  marriage. 
*ent  out  under  his  own  power,  via  a  coddling,  and  stories  criticizing  the  paper.  The  Star  of  Hope.  He  couldn’t  In  the  hallway  of  the  Lawes  resi- 
rttirement  to  undertake  even  greater  athletic  program  were  printed.  It  understand  why  a  farmer  was  its  edi-  dence  at  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
*ork  in  the  fields  of  penology  and  turned  out  that  one  judge  who  at-  tor  when  the  prison  had  one  of  the  former  warden  is  resting  and  debat- 
®inie  prevention,  after  21  years,  6  tacked  Lawes  on  this  basis  in  the  country’s  highest  paid  newspaper  edi-  ing  his  future  plans,  hangs  a  framed 
months  and  15  days.  During  his  phe-  press  was  exposed  as  having  granted  tors  in  a  cell.  Chapin  immediately  tribute  to  his  21  years  of  humanitarian 
nomenal  administration  not  even  a  72  pistol  permits  to  known  criminals  replaced  the  farmer,  but  he  was  “too  administration  by  the  inmates  of  Sing 
whisper  of  graft  at  Sing  Sing  was  in  a  short  period;  another  jurist,  who  good”  in  the  job,  Lawes  recalled.  Sing.  It  expresses  their  hope  that 

ever  heard.  criticized  the  warden’s  “coddling  The  editor  made  The  Star  of  Hope  “we  may  always  strive  to  merit  the 

Warden  Lawes,  a  Republican,  was  methods”  and  urged  the  lash  for  more  attractive  with  a  new  type  face,  noble  tenets  of  your  humane  treat- 
appointed  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  inmates,  himself  was  a  criminal  and  produced  a  larger  and  better  paper  ment.” 
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Errors  Pointed  Out  in 
FCCs  Statistics  On  Radio 


Reporters  Bluff 
Calgary  Reservists 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  30— Called 
as  a  government  witness  in  the 
press-radio  joint  ownership  inquiry, 
Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  marketing  special¬ 
ist,  today  told  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  advertisers  select 
media  for  the  most  effective  coverage 
at  the  least  cost  and  are  not  concerned 
about  who  owns  the  media. 

The  investigation  went  into  its  sec¬ 
ond  week  with  Dr.  Weld  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  following  V.  de  Quincy 
Sutton  of  the  FCC  staff  on  the  witness 
stand.  He  identified  a  chart  picturing 
the  distribution  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  years  1928-1940. 
When  he  concluded.  Attorney  Louis  G. 
Caldwell  inquired:  “Do  you  think 
your  figures  would  be  substantially 
the  same  if  no  radio  bi  ^r.dcast  sta¬ 
tions  were  owned  by  newspapers?” 

Dislike  Combination  Rotes 
Dr.  Weld’s  reply  that  effectiveness 
and  economy,  rather  than  ownership 
of  the  media,  sells  advertising  space, 
prompted  Commissioner  T.  A.  M. 
Craven  to  ask  whether  combination 
rates  are  available  where  a  newspaper 
and  a  station  are  jointly  owned.  The 
witness  was  unable  to  answer. 

Chairman  James  L.  Fly  pursued  the 
subject  to  ask  whether,  assuming  com¬ 
bination  rates  were  offered,  the  results 
might  be  different.  Dr.  Weld  con¬ 
ceded  the  possibility  but  added:  “We 
don’t  like  combination  rates.  We  don’t 
like  them  even  with  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers.” 

At  the  opening  of  today’s  session. 
Attorney  Sydney  M.  Kaye  of  counsel 
for  the  Newspaper- Radio  Committee, 
indicated  a  major  attack  will  be  made 
upon  the  statistical  testimony  which 
has  constituted  most  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  presentation  to  date. 

“A  most  cursory  examination  indi¬ 
cates  numerous  errors,”  he  told  the 
committee.  Kaye  suggested  that  in¬ 
troduction  of  evidence  be  halted  while 
a  determination  is  made  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “newspaper  ownership.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Government’s  key  chart, 
he  listed  17  instances  of  stations  listed 
as  having  newspaper  affiliation,  where 
no  newspaper  connection  now  exists; 
in  eight  instances  where  stations  were 
described  as  wholly  owned  by  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  there  is  absolutely  no 
newspaper  connection;  in  two  of  the 
nation’s  largest  stations,  cataloged  as 
having  newspaper  connection,  counsel 
owns  a  fraction  of  1%  of  the  stock, 
and  also  holds  newspaper  interests;  in 
one  case  the  owner  of  a  station  has 
an  interest  in  a  weekly  pictorial  social 
sheet  and  a  “newspaper  connection”  is 
imputed. 

Not  io  Evidooco 

David  Lloyd,  associate  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  FCC,  answered  the  criticism 
by  saying  that  each  of  the  charts  had 
b^n  accepted  and  “marked  for  iden¬ 
tification,”  but  none  had  been  received 
in  evidence.  The  studies,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  are  based  on  reports  by  station 
licensees  and  do  not  reflect  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission  staff. 

Chairman  Fly,  who  has  been  severe¬ 
ly  critical  of  the  Government’s  pres¬ 
entation  at  times,  terminated  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  saying:  “We  can’t  refuse  to 
take  an  exhibit  for  identification.  If 
Mr.  Kaye  wants  to  present  his  old 
night-shirt  on  that  basis  we’ll  receive 
it — for  identification  only.” 

Sutton’  first  exhibit  today  was  a 
chart  showing  stations  which  operated 
at  a  loss  in  1940.  The  breakdown  in¬ 
dicated  that  46.6%  of  the  newspaper- 
affiliated  stations  ran  “in  the  red”  as 


against  53.4%  of  the  non-newspaper 
affiliated  outlets. 

Noting  that  Stations  WLW  and 
WHO  were  listed  as  having  newspaper 
affiliation  (of  less  than  50%  owner¬ 
ship  by  the  press).  Commissioner 
Craven  suggest^  they  might  be  elim¬ 
inated  and  the  statistics  on  revenue 
would  be  substantially  changed.  Mr. 
Caldwell  interjected  his  calculations 
to  show  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  in 
time  sales  credited  by  the  FCC  ac¬ 
countant  to  the  newspaper  affiliates. 

Mr.  Caldwell  asked  the  witness 
whether  he  agreed  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  comparison  between  stations 
of  the  two  types  of  ownership  unless 
there  are  first  eliminated  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  size  of  market,  desirability  of 
assignment,  network  affiliation  and 
other  factors.  Sutton  conceded  the 
absence  of  these  evening  factors  has 
impaired  the  value  of  the  exhibits. 

“Would  you  compare  10  clear  chan¬ 
nel,  50  kilowatt  stations,  operating  in 
cities  of  1,000,000  or  more  population 
having  favorable  markets,  with  10  local 
stations  in  poorer  markets?”  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  continued.  The  witness  agreed 
the  comparison  would  be  worthless. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  show 
whether  newspaper-affiliated  stations 
spend  more  or  less  on  production  or 
equipment,  or  whether  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  or  poorer  management,  Sutton  ad¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  further  ques¬ 
tions. 

“Just  what  do  these  tables  show?” 
Commissioner  Craven  asked  with  a 
hint  of  impatience. 

Counsel  Lloyd  replied:  “These  are 
only  statistical  studies  from  the  re¬ 
ports  without  analysis  of  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons.  They  are  intended  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  newspaper- 
affiliated  stations  share  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  broadcast  industry.” 

Advortiting  Broakdown 

Dr.  Weld  described  his  estimates  of 
advertising  distribution  as  based  partly 
on  material  supplied  by  sources  spe¬ 
cializing  in  compiling  linage  figiires 
and  partly  on  government  census  find¬ 
ings.  His  report  for  1940  showed  the 
following  breakdown:  newspapers, 
$545,000,000;  magazines,  $160,000,000; 
radio,  $200,000,000;  outdoor,  $50,000,- 
000;  farm  papers,  $15,000,000.  Total 
$970,000,000.  To  this,  he  said,  should 
be  added  a  substantial  amount  spent 


Joe  Rosettis,  photographer,  left,  and 
Fred  Kennedy  as  they  looked  on  their 
trip  through  the  Canadian  lines. 

Disguised  as  an  Indian  rancher  and 
his  squaw,  reporter  Fred  Kennedy  and 
Cameraman  J.  L.  Rosettis  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  successfully  passed 
through  every  guard  post  in  an  area 
covered  by  maneuvers  of  units  of  the 
Canadian  reserve  army  training  at 
summer  camp  there  last  week. 

The  two  “fifth  columnists”  were  ap¬ 
prehended  only  on  the  return  journey 
through  the  lines. 

Driving  a  team  and  wagon,  the  pair 
passed  through  all  guard  posts  be¬ 
tween  Sarcee  Indian  Agency  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Indian  Reserve  south¬ 
west  of  Calgary,  protographing  and 
“destroying”  every  bridge  and  culvert 
in  that  area. 

Military  officials,  after  explanations 
had  been  made  all-round,  said  that 
the  success  of  the  newspapermen  in 
penetrating  the  lines,  was  an  object 
lesson  to  the  troops  and  said  that  the 
two  “Fifth-columnists”  had  created 
more  havoc  in  the  area  than  a  whole 
battalion  of  attacking  troops  could 
have  done. _ 

for  direct  mail,  novelty  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  forms. 

Responding  to  a  question  he  said  the 
radio  figiire  includes  talent  cost  but 
the  newspaper  item  does  not  embrace 
mechanical  expenses.  Dr.  Weld  noted 
a  trend  away  from  farm  papers  to  na- 


DAILY  SPONSORS  SUB-RECRUITING  STATION 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  the  sponsor  of  a  sub- recruiting  station  for  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corp  which  has  bwn  set  up  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Inquirer 
Building.  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Clarke,  head  of  the  eastern  recruiting  division, 
said  that  to  his  knowledge  the  Inquirer  sub-station  is  the  only  recruiting 
office  sponsored  by  a  newspaper  in  the  United  Sutes.  Editor  &  Pubusher 
learned  that  the  Inquirer  station  has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  that 
a  great  number  of  inquiries  are  received  daily  by  Sergeant  Morton  F.  Rieder, 
office  in  charge.  A  color  Marine  exhibit  has  been  assembled  at  the  station  in 
connection  with  the  recruiting  drive.  This  includes  a  display  of  rifles,  flags, 
pictures  and  relics,  depicting  the  feats  of  the  “sea  soldiers”  in  almost  every 
comer  of  the  world. 

COWLES.  FIELD  DENY  CHICAGO  A.M.  VENTURE 

JOHN  COWLES,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Tuesday  that  a  broadcast  statement  Sunday  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his 
brother  were  planning  to  start  a  new  morning  newspaper  in  Chicago  in 
collaboration  with  Marshall  Field  is  “completely  untrue.”  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  Allen,  co-authors  of  “The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round,”  made 
the  statement  over  an  NBC  network.  A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Field  in  New 
York  denied  that  he  had  even  talked  with  the  Cowleses  regarding  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  and  said  Mr.  Field  is  not  contemplating  entering  the  Chicago  field  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Cowles  said  “the  report  has  no  basis  in  fact.  We  have  never 
even  considered  starting  a  newspaper  in  Chicago  and  have  discussed  it  with 
no  one.  We  don’t  know  where  the  rumor  originated  but  it  is  completely 
unfounded.” 


tional  magazines,  and  a  progressive!* 
increasing  revenue  to  radio.  * 

On  the  subject  of  advertising  gener. 
ally,  Dr.  Weld  said: 

“It  is  a  fvmdamental  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  increased  since  the 
low  point  of  the  depression  as  much 
as  other  things  have.  This  is  espe- 
cially  true  of  newspaper  advertising. 

In  the  years  1937-1940,  compared  with 
1933,  advertising  has  recovered  325% 
industrial  production  is  up  56%,  retail 
trade  65%,  national  income  64%,  fac- 
tory  payrolls  87%,  car  productioa  i 
52%.  The  per  capita  cost  of  adver-  W 
tising  in  1920  was  between  $18  and  • 
$19;  in  1940  it  was  $12.  All  of  this 
results  in  more  careful  examination  of 
media  by  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies.” 

Dr.  Weld  predicted  that  advertising 
of  products  affected  by  emergency 
shortages  will  decrease,  but  there  will 
be  an  offsetting  increase  in  copy  on 
goods  not  so  affected.  The  excess 
profits  tax  will  be  another  factor  lead¬ 
ing  to  increased  advertising  in  some 
quarters,  he  forecast. 

The  Commission  at  its  Thursday 
session  examined  the  first  specific  in¬ 
stance  of  clash  between  a  newspaper- 
owned  and  a  non  newspaper-owned 
station  in  the  same  service  area. 

John  M.  Rivers,  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Station  WCSC,  recited  the 
story  of  his  difficulties  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post  and  News-Courier, 
papers  under  the  same  ownership 
which  refused  to  carry  his  programs 
as  a  reader  service.  Eventually,  he 
said,  the  publisher  purchased  a  com¬ 
peting  radio  station,  WTMA,  and  be¬ 
gan  exploiting  that  station’s  programs. 
WCSC  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
space  in  the  competitor’s  newspaper 
to  bring  its  programs  to  public  atten-  _ 
tion.  r 

Introduced  in  evidence  was  a  letter 
from  Rivers  to  Mark  Ethridge  in 
which  Rivers  discussed  the  FCC  in¬ 
vestigation,  then  pending,  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  demand  for  use  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  “to  force  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Charleston  papers  to  give 
their  readers  and  our  audience  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  what  is  going  on." 
On  the  broader  issue.  Rivers  wrote: 
“In  my  opinion  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  stations  is  not  of  itself  bad, 
but  narrow-minded  newspaper  owner- 
ship  is  definitely  against  the  public 
service.” 

Testifying  also  was  South  Carolina 
State  Senator  Cotesworth  P.  Means 
who  presented  a  legislative  resolution 
protesting  joint  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  or  of  newspapers  and  radia 
stations  in  the  same  area,  as  produc¬ 
tive  of  monopoly. 

Means  was  not  hostile,  in  fact  he 
commended  the  press  for  its  fair  re¬ 
ports  on  his  legislative  speech  in  favor 
of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state  for  ad- 


WILUAM  E.  SEVERN 

William  E.  Severn,  72,  who  retired: 
two  years  ago  after  45  years  as  a 
newspaper  man  in  New  York,  died 
July  29  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Brigadier  General  Albert  G. 
Love,  United  States  Army  Medical 
Corps,  in  Washington.  He  was  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  33  years,  serv¬ 
ing  as  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
and  as  advertising  manager.  He  theni 
went  to  the  New  York  Globe,  which! 
was  merged  with  the  Sun  in  1923. 
After  the  Globe  was  merged  Mr. 
Severn  worked  for  several  other  news¬ 
papers,  among  them  the  New  York^ 
Herald,  the  Graphic,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Brooklyn  Times,  the 
Standard  Union  and  the  Farmingdalt 
(L.  I.)  Post. 
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War  News  Rigorously  Checked 
To  Eliminate  Propaganda 


News  Chiefs  Tell  How  Conflicting  Claims  Are 
Handled  to  Avoid  Confusing  Readers  .  .  . 
Wire  Service  Work  Is  Praised 


How  to  sift  the  war  propaganda  praisal  of  our  own  of  the  credibility 
jjom  the  news  is  one  of  the  big  head-  of  conflicting  claims. 


To  give  its  readers  a  means  of  gaug- 


Command’s  commimique  devoted  to 
land  fighting  has  generally  been  found 
accurate  in  the  matter  of  place  names. 
The  sections  devoted  to  air  and  sea 
fighting,  however,  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  less  accurate,  and  this  too  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  case  in  the  matter 
of  the  monumental  air  loss  figures  put 
out  by  the  Nazis  in  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Russians  are  not  guiltless 
in  this  matter  either. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the 
Russian  defenses  began  to  slow  the 
Blitzkrieg,  the  German  communiques 
have  been  extremely  sparing  in  de¬ 
tails.  They  have  also  consistently  re- 


ing  the  progress  of  the  German  arm-  peated  the  claim  that  huge  forces  of 


aches  of  editors  these  days.  Herewith  Only  by  this  device  was  it  possible  ies,  and  thereby  a  means  of  gauging  Russians  are  being  encircled  and 
it  the  second  article  on  this  subject  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  the  reliability  of  German  claims  of  should  be  destroyed  any  day  now,  so 
jibing  the  views  of  editors  and  cable  bracketed  material.  The  stories  on  “successes  baffling  the  imagination,”  one  has  become  somewhat  wary  in 
desks  chiefs.  Last  week  s  story  gave  which  the  summaries  were  based  were,  the  Evening  Sun’s  Behind-the-News  that  respect. 

the  pieirs  of  foreign  news  editors  of  of  course,  published  in  full  inside  the  staff  prepared  a  series  of  maps  show-  As  for  the  reports  of  the  official 
th*  three  wire  services,  AP,  UP  and  paper,  ing  the  relative  progress  of  the  Ger-  German  news  agency,  DNB,  and  less 


the  three  wire  services,  AP,  UP  and  paper. 


ing  the  relative  progress  of  the  Ger- 


J.  LOY  MALONEY 
Managing  Editor,  Chicago  Tribune 


One  of  the  factors  justifying  for  us  man  armies  in  the  Flanders,  Balkan  official  sources  in  Berlin,  great  cau 


this  highly  tmusual  procedure  has  been  and  Russian  campaigns. 


tion  should  be  used,  and  is  being  used. 


the  sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  Early  in  the  war,  we  began  to  em-  especially  when  figures  of  Russian 


because  of  the  contradictory  news  communiques  issued  by  the  German  phasize  the  presence  of  propaganda  losses  are  given. 

reports  from  Berlin  and  Moscow  high  command.  In  previous  cam-  and  to  point  out  that  we  were  on  The  New  York  Times  has  been  for- 
relative  to  that  phase  of  the  world  war  paigns,  these  commimiques  were  guard  against  it,  by  frankly  labelling  tunate  in  being  able  to  lead  its  mili- 
now  being  fought  between  Germany  factual  and  strictly  military  in  tone;  various  stories  with  a  one-word  head:  tary  coverage  very  often  with  a  good 
and  Russia,  and  because  relatively  lit-  in  the  Soviet  war  they  have  often  used  “Propaganda.”  Sometimes  we  pre-  general  roundup  of  developments  from 
tk  is  known  among  newspaper  readers  generalizations  and  political  language,  sented  several  such  stories  in  a  group,  Berne  Bureau.  Dan  Brigham,  its 
of  the  geography  of  Russia,  the  fol-  When  one  side  or  the  other,  on  any  heading  them  “Propaganda,  British  correspondent  in  Berne,  stuck  con- 
lowing  methods  have  been  adopted  by  given  day,  has  had  clearly  the  more  7 Style— German  Style—  gistently  for  weeks  to  the  theory  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  handling  this  important  story,  we  have  not  hesitated  ^  „  Germany  was  about  to  attack  Russia 

news:  to  use  it  on  the  front  page,  omitting  Y®  '^Ijeve  that  Ae  best  of  all  correspondents  and  ser- 

l.-When  the  news  is  definitely  con-  the  summary  and  using  a  lead-all  ®  avoid  m^leading  the  reader  poohpooed  the  idea,  and  the  in- 

tradictory  we  rewrite  without  date  a  paragraph  or  bracketed  material  to  f  f  formation  on  military  developments 


brief  summary  of  the  claims  of  both  cover  other  reports. 

sides,  using  a  few  place  names  and  patently  been  just  as  well-founded, 

endeavoring  to  give  the  reader  a  NEIL  H.  SWANSON  GORDON  HAVENS  ^ast  analysis,  qualification  of 

biid’s-eye  view  of  tM  coinmuniques  Mariaging  Edi^r,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  Assistant  Cable  Editor  New  Yorit  Times  headlines  on  the  rival  military  claims 
of  both  belligerents.  This  is  kept  brief  THE  PROBLEM  of  charting  a  road  to  WEEKS  of  c  •  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  in 

two  or  three  paragraphs  at  most,  and  the  truth  through  the  mazes  of  Ger-  of  intimate  association  ,  resnect  the  cable  desk  of  the 

is  printed  in  8-pt.  antique  at  the  head  man  and  Russian  propaganda  is  only  .  often  widely  conflicting  ^  record, 

of  the  page  one  columns  with  a  cross-  the  same  problem  we  have  had  since  claims  of  th^e  Germans  and  rjon’t  believe  anvthine  because  vou 

reference  to  the  Berlin  and  Russian  the  end  of  the  sitzkrieg.  It  is  my  se^^^^^  wan^to 

stories  on  the  inside  of  the  paper.  pression  tl^t  inost  newspapers  are  do-  the^  the  figthing  was  supposed  to  be  the 

2.-The  Berlin  and  Moscow  reports  mg  a  better  ]ob  now  than  they  did  has  provided  the  cable  desk  of  the  ,  ®  a„alifv  vour  headlines— 

asa  rule  containing  many  little-known  earlier  in  the  war,  perhaps  because  the  ^ew  Times  with  a  number  of  ^re  wo^v^idenosts 

place  names,  are  printed  on  an  inside  propaganda  is  more  obvious  and  the  Sood  indications  of  reliability,  al- 


to  be  more  anxious  to  tell  the  facts  u  u  ^  aeveiopmems 

than  to  display  a  sensational  head- 

line.  parently  been  just  as  well-founded. 

GORDON  HAVENS  analysis,  qualification  of 

Assistant  Cable  Editor,  New  York  Times  headlines  on  the  rival  military  claims 


with  a  large  map  on  which  are  problem  is  therefore  clearer.  •• 


though  of  course  no  absolute  rules 


ballooned  the  claims  of  both  sides  with 
arrows  pointing  to  the  places  men¬ 
tioned. 


The  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  has  can  be  set  down, 
used  a  number  of  devices  to  guide  its  In  the  case  of  the  Germans,  experi- 


GEORGE  W.  HEALY,  Jr. 
Managing  Editor,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune 


tkmed.  readers  toward  the  truth  of  the  con-  ence  with  the  commutiiques  the  High  SPECIALISTS  who  man  the  cable 

3.— Care  is  taken  that  the  reader  is  fli<^mg  claims.  The  men  on  its  war  Command  has  issued  in  the  last  two  desks  in  New  York  have  lifted  from 

informed  of  the  alleged  facts  as  taken  news  desks  realize  that  commu-  years  on  developments  on  other  war  Hinterland  editor’s  shoulders  bur- 

from  the  official  communiques  of  both  a  purpose  and  fronts  has  supplied  a  valuable  back-  .^^^hich  made  him  stoop  lower  than 

nations  and  which  are  reports  from  ground.  On  the  other  side,  the  only  his  deserts  when  he  attempted  to  carry 

news  or  propaganda  agencies  in  both  »nfo^ation  rather  than  reveal  it.  comparable  background  was  furnished  them  alone 

opitols.  ,  the  devices  we  during  the  earlier  war  with  Finland,  The  4nes-Picayune  receives  daUy 

i-Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  ®®?thin^h^^^^  when  the  Russian  communiques,  espe-  coverage  him  the  Associated 

commentators  on  the  news  either  Eu-  '^‘ttiin  the  bounds  ot  cially  toward  the  successful  end  of  p^ggg  ^^d  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 


ropean  or  American,  the  chief  aim  ,  ,,.  ,  , 

being  to  present  the  facts  as  alleged  headline  is  scrupulously 

by  the  belligerents  as  clearly  as  pos-  to  ^he  soimce  of  the  news 

libW  and  withnnt  pditorialirinV  leav-  despatch  on  which  it  IS  based. 


sible  and  without  editorializing,  leav- 


r  t.  *  11  the  fighting,  proved  to  be  of  a  rela-  York  News  Foreign  Service  plus  Sun- 

Every  headlme  is  scrupulously  tivelv  modest  nature  lorK  iNews  roreign  i^rvice,  pius  ouu 

lalified  as  to  the  source  of  the  news  t  *  a-  t  u  o  •  >  coverage  from  the  United  Press, 

spatch  on  which  it  is  based  the  present  conflict  the  Russians  With  few  exceptions,  our  top  play 

The  Berlin  and  the  Moscow  leads  ^®tual  official  military  claims  have  every  day  for  many  months  has  ^en 


^  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con-  displayed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  'usually  proved  to  be  pretty  well  sub-  given  to  the  Associated  Press  Inter- 


JOSEPH  BARNES 

fortign  Newt  Editor,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune 

FOR  THE  FIRST  month  of  the  Nazi- 


reader  can  readily  balance  one  set  of  stantiated.  This  does  not  include  all  national  leads.  These  stories,  in  our 
claims  against  the  other.  personal  exploits,  lists  of  German  opinion  have  made  it  easy  for  the 

We  establi^ed  a  “Claim  Depart-  atrocities  and  reports  of  love  and  subscriber  who  must  read  and  run  to 
ment,”  in  which  occasionally  the  more  adoration  for  Russia  among  the  work-  get  concise  and  accurate  news  of  the 
flamboyant  claims  of  both  armies  are  ®rs  of  the  world  that  Moscow  has  war.  When  communiques  have  con- 


Soviet  war,  the  New  York  Herald  displayed  side  by  side  as  a  healthful  smuggled  into  its  communiques.  But  tained  conflicting  claims,  even  about 


Tribune  used  nearly  every  day  an  un- 
<lated  summary  of  dispatches  from 


debunking  process. 

Maps  are  used  to  point  out  the  con 


when  the  Russians  say  that  there  has  the  weather,  the  imdated  leads  have 
been  fighting  at  such  and  such  a  made  these  conflicts  obvious  and  have 


I  Moscow  and  Berlin.  This  summary  Aicts  in  claims  as  well  as  the  conflicts  place,  they  have  usually  been  proved  offered  whatever  evidence  was  avail- 

was  written  on  the  cable  desk  on  the  oF  the  armies.  correct  by  subsequent  developments,  able  in  support  of  one  claim  or  the 

*•  basis  of  the  official  communiques  of  Editor’s  notes  are  inserted,  in  brack-  although  one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  other.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 

'  both  sides  as  well  as  radio  and  other  ®ts,  in  the  running  stories,  pointing  as  to  the  exact  location  of  an  action  brought  into  focus  a  picture  that 

*  nports  from  most  of  the  major  cities  evidence  that  one  claim  or  when  they  say  it  has  taken  place  “in  otherwise  even  to  trained  eyes  was 


of  Europe. 


This  was  done  partly  because  each  spp^rently  false,  or  at  least  exagger 
side  exaggerated  its  successes,  but  premature. 


another  is  apparently  well-founded  or  the  direction  of”  a  certain  point, 
apparently  false,  or  at  least  exagger-  Now  as  to  the  Germans.  In  pre 


the  direction  of  a  certam  point.  often  blurred. 

Now  as  to  the  Germans.  In  pre-  In  addition  to  the  undated  leads, 
vious  campaigns,  the  part  of  the  High  of  course,  we  carry  on  inside  pages 


even  more  because  the  German  claims 
lost  for  the  first  time  the  infallibility 


DAILY  UPHELD  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  SUIT 


wm  Houston  Post  was  upheld  July  26  by  Federal  Judge  T.  M.  Kennedy  in 


made  to  str^ 'in  this  summary  the  co^huction  of  a  contract  it  had  wi A  American  WeeWy,  In^^^^  ^hen  bulletins  con- 

relatively  more  sober  statements  of  of-  ^ismbuted  the  American  Weekly  as  Sunday  supplement  from  1938  to  1940.  sensational  or  extraordinary 

fioal  communiques  rather  than  unof-  ^  diMgreement  arose  over  the  construction  of  the  contract  and  American  significant  reports — for  instance  the 
ficial  reports,  and  also  to  indicate  in  Weekly,  Inc.,  sued  and  claimed  approximately  $55,000  was  due  it  from  the  bulletin  from  Tokyo  announcing  re- 


a  large  number  of  dated,  detailed 
stories  about  the  war.  The  few  times 
in  recent  months  when  dated  leads 
supplanted  the  round-up  stories  in  top 


«  near  the  lead  the  nature  of  the  chief  under  the  contract’s  terms.  The  Post  contended  that  in  instances  when 

contradictions  in  the  reports.  We  advertising  content  of  the  supplement  was  less  than  32%  of  the  whole  content, 
Wed  in  each  summary  to  give  readers  the  plaintiff  breached  the  contract.  Because  of  the  differences,  no  payments 
a  concrete  picture  of  where  the  front  were  made  by  the  Post  after  May,  1939.  The  court  ruled  that  there  should 
Probably  was  but  to  avoid  any  ap-  be  an  accounting  and  adjustment  of  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff. 


organization  of  the  Japanese  cabinet. 

I  say  we’re  indebted  to  the  cable 
desk  re-write  men  for  fine  work.  If 
we  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  days 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Oil  Companies  Sponsor 
Joint  Shortage  Campaign 


By  R.  M  DOBIE 

THE  PETROLEUM  industry  found  it¬ 
self  in  a  peculiar  position  this  week. 
It  was  promoting  and  paying  for  the 
kind  of  advertising  campaign  which 


Thi  NmnuMi  RviU  L  IdHS, 
PitniMi  CMdIulir  kf 
NUaul  Man.  Is 
ifpoWtiMnakai 

tl  SM  fBllM... 


Sm  SASIIIME  FOR  NATIONU  lEFENSE 


This  is  the  first  ad  placed  by  the  oil 
industry. 

has  always  been  a  nightmare  to  the 
industry  and  which,  strangely  enough, 
is  just  the  type  of  effort  to  please 
petroleum  advertising’s  number  one 
critic,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Thurman  Arnold. 

The  campaign  in  question  is  a  joint 
effort,  appearing  in  500  newspapers  in 
the  East,  sponsored  by  the  major 
motor  fuel  companies  in  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  area.  It  warns  of  an  im¬ 
pending  gasoline  shortage,  and  appeals 
for  voluntary  conservation.  Copy  of 
1,000  lines  is  nm  over  the  name  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  District  1 
Marketing  Committee  for  National 
Defense. 

The  country  is  divided  into  five 
districts  but  only  District  1,  compris¬ 
ing  17  eastern  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  is  at  present  af¬ 
fected  by  the  lack  of  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  to  bring  motor  fuel 
to  the  east. 

No  Names  Meatioaed 

Neither  the  names  of  the  companies 
paying  for  the  ads  nor  any  kind  of 
brand  identification  whatsoever  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  copy.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
stated  that  the  brand  advertising  of 
the  individual  oil  companies  enables 
the  companies  to  control  distribution 
and  thus  destroys  free  competition  and 
tends  to  create  a  monopoly.  And  now, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  companies 
are  submerging  their  identity  for  the 
conservation  effort,  Mr.  Arnold, 
through  a  lengthy  questionnaire,  is 
investigating  the  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  industry. 

Although  they  consider  this  joint 
campaign  a  necessary  evil,  the  indus¬ 
try,  in  a  sense,  had  to  ask  for  it. 

When  the  motor  fuel  shortage,  largely 
because  of  the  acquisition  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  oil  tankers  under  t’ne 
lease-lend  program,  became  serious 
Petroleiun  Coordinator  Harold  Ickes 
appealed  to  the  industry  to  advertise 
the  impending  danger,  educate  the 
public  to  conservation  practices,  and  non-services, 
warn  of  possible  motor  fuel  rationing.  ^ 

Faced  with  the  possibility  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation,  the  industry  had 
no  choice.  But  tliere  was  a  dangerous 
public  relations  problem  connected 
with  the  prospect  of  the  individual 


companies  telling  the  public  to  con¬ 
serve  the  gas  which  until  now  they 
had  been  advertising  for  constant  con¬ 
sumption.  Further,  the  companies  felt 
that  they  should  not  be  forc^  to  take 
the  initial  rap  for  a  situation  which 
was  not  of  their  doing. 

Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  lend 
their  support  to  the  conservation  ef¬ 
fort,  although  some  of  them  had  al¬ 
ready  planned  individual  campaigns 
of  their  own  with  the  conservation 
message  featured.  They  demanded, 
however,  that  the  first  appeal  to  the 
public  should  come  from  Washington. 
It  should  be  an  official  announcement 
by  the  government  to  the  public.  It 
would  be  the  kind  of  advertising  that 
the  government  in  England  is  spon¬ 
soring — and  paying  for.  Only  in  this 
case,  the  fuel  industry  would  pay. 

Initial  copy,  which  broke  last  week, 
was  prepared  by  McCann -Erickson, 
the  agency  which  handles  the  Esso 
account.  It  featured  a  large  picture 
of  Mr.  Ickes,  who  has  also  figured  in 
many  an  oil  man’s  nightmares,  and 
carried  a  shortage  warning  and  con¬ 
servation  message. 

The  decision  to  run  the  copy  was 
not  made  until  the  last  minute  and 
only  after  lengthy  negotiations  and 
conferences  with  the  Ickes  office  in 
Washington.  The  final  okay  came 
through  Friday  at  7  p.m.  and  at  1  a.m. 
the  next  morning  the  first  batch  of 
copy  was  being  air  expressed  to  the 
newspapers. 

No  definite  schedules  have  been 
prepared  and  the  ads  are  being  placed 
from  week  to  week.  The  second  group, 
prepared  by  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
which  has  the  Shell  account,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  500  papers  on  Aug.  4  and  5. 
The  ads  will  again  measure  1000  lines 
but  this  time  a  cut  of  Uncle  Sam  will 
replace  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Ickes.  Copy 
will  explain  10  ways  to  save  gasoline 
and  contains  excerpts  from  Mr.  Ickes’ 
radio  speech  of  last  Monday,  which, 
incidentally,  was  also  arranged  by 
the  petroleum  people. 

Once  the  conservation  message  is 
established  in  the  public’s  mind  as 
coming  from  Washington  and  not  from 
the  industry,  the  joint  campaign  will 
be  terminated,  and,  after  that,  it  will 
be  every  company  for  itself. 

As  far  as  oil  men  are  concerned, 
the  sooner  this  comes  the  better.  They 
see  this  combined  effort  as  establish¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  precedent  which  could 
easily  be  extended  to  other  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises,  which,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  hit  by  national 
defense. 

Also,  from  a  purely  practical  view¬ 
point,  the  individual  motor  fuel  com¬ 
panies  feel  they  can  do  a  better  job 
on  the  conservation  theme  if  each  is 
left  to  its  own  devices.  And,  of  course, 
the  total  size  and  amount  of  the  copy 
used  will  be  much  larger. 

How  Propaganda 
Claims  Are  Handled 

continued  from  page  7 

when  wire  services  laid  down  nothing 
but  long-winded,  confusing,  dated 
bulletins,  I  would  favor  calling  them 
giving  them  to  the 
dictators,  or  back  to  the  Indians. 

L.  D.  HOTCHKISS 

M«na9ing  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Times 
PRESEINTING  TIIE  reader  with  an 

accurate  account  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  Nazi-Russian  war  under 


present  conditions  seemingly  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Official  communiques  emanating 
from  the  high  commands  of  the  two 
belligerents  are  nine  times  of  out  ten 
diametrically  opposed.  TTie  Nazis  have 
“taken”  Smolen^  innumerable  times. 
The  Russians  have  “repulsed”  just  as 
many  times. 

How  does  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
handle  the  situation? 


kept  library  files.  Statements  that  ap¬ 
pear  suspect  can  be  so  identified- 
others  illuminated  or  extinguished 
altogether. 

There  can  be,  of  course,  no  rules  to 
follow,  but  experience  seems  to  indi- 
cate  ^at  the  winning  side  usually 
comes  closer  to  revealing  the  true 
state  of  affairs  than  the  army  which 
isn’t  doing  so  well.  When  the  winner 
however,  claims  the  destruction  in  a 
fortnight  of  5,000 


enemy  tanks  or 

We  print  always  both  sides,  but  re-  planes,  the  prudent  editor  will  hang 
»  ^  i-_j  .i-_  -  g  caution  light  for  the  readers  of 


serve  for  the  lead  the  undated  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Associated  or  United 
Press. 

Perhaps  the  sickening  use  of  propa¬ 
ganda  by  both  sides  in  this  war  is  a 
good  thing  after  all,  inasmuch  as  it 
demonstrates  to  the  citizen  of  this 
country  the  advantages  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  most  desirable  feature  of 
the  same,  namely  a  free  press. 

E.  Z.  DIMITMAN 

Executive  Editor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
THOSE  EDITORS  WHO  are  con¬ 
fronted  day  after  day  with  the 
problem  of  giving  to  their  readers  a 
fair,  unbiased  and  yet  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Russo-Nazi  war  face  a 
problem  more  trying  than  that  faced 
by  the  cable  editors  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  The  wire  services  evaluate, 
study  and  weigh  the  news  and,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  own  opinions,  put  it 
on  the  w'ire.  The  newspaper  editor  has 
a  greater  responsibility.  He  speaks  di¬ 
rectly  to  his  readers.  They  hold  him 
responsible  and  not  the  news  services. 
Therefore,  on  a  carefully  edited  news¬ 
paper,  the  weighing  and  testing  of  the 
news  must  be  done  again. 

We  have  found  only  one  way  of 
doing  our  job.  Whenever  a  story 


his  paper.  Fortunately  for  him,  there  k 
have  been  so  many  such  instances  of  * 
exaggeration  that  he  is  not  lacking  in 
material  with  which  to  suggest  that 
judgment  be  deferred. 

Far  more  difficult  to  detect  and 
probably  impossible  to  eliminate  is  the 
propaganda  poison  in  pictures.  The 
Germans  have  proved  and  make  the 
most  of  the  fact  that  photographs  con¬ 
vey  lies  more  smoothly  than  do  printed 
words.  Every  detail  of  every  picture 
is  worthy  of  study  and  check.  For¬ 
eign  desk  and  picture  editors  should 
work  in  close  harmony,  and  here  again 
complete  and  constantly -consulted 
files  provide  the  only  insurance,  weak 
as  it  is,  against  being  taken  for  a 
propaganda  ride. 

CARROLL  BINDER 
Foreign  Editor,  Chicago  Daily  News 
GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  Minister 
Goebbels  and  his  advisers  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and 
principles  of  American  journalism, 
have  brilliantly  capitalized  on  the 
“spirit  of  fairness”  to  be  found  in  most 
American  newspaper  offices.  They 
realize  that  the  average  American  edi¬ 
tor  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
space  to  both  sides  and  that  the  best 


comes  in  that  is  questionable  as  to  „  rn  u  -•  ^  . 

source  or  fact  or  that  does  not  sound  ^  the  boldeTt  clah^'^  | 

seems  most  specific  in  its  assertions. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war, 
when  Germany  was  scoring  success 
after  success,  the  communiques  of  the 
German  high  command  acquired  a 
reputation  for  accuracy  which  has 
survived  in  many  quarters  despite 
conspicuous  departures  from  accuracy 
frequently  to  be  found  in  those  com¬ 
muniques.  German  communiques 


reasonable,  the  various  editors  on 
duty  argue  it  out  and,  on  the  side  of 
conservatism,  a  decision  is  made.  It 
may  be  that  later  events  will  reveal 
that  the  editors  were  wrong,  because 
anything  is  possible  in  this  war.  If 
the  Hess  story  was  worth  headlines, 
why  not  the  Goering  story,  which  still 
seems  up  in  the  air? 


TENOLD  SUNDE 

Telegraph  Editor,  New  York  News 
WHEN  THE  CABLE  editors  of  the 

news  services  have  finished  with 
their  German-Russo  war  reports,  a 
considerable  task  still  faces  the  for¬ 
eign  desk  of  the  newspaper.  As  J.  M. 
Roberts  of  the  Associated  Press  wrote 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week, 
many  questions  of  interpretation  of 
official  and  unofficial  claims  must  be 
and  are  settled  by  the  “What  do  you 
think?”  method.  And  the  newspaper 
foreign  desk  which  is  supplied  by  two, 
three  or  more  services  often  has  as 
many  different  interpretations  to 
choose  from  or  co-ordinate. 

The  chief  difficulties  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  news  service  cable  desk 
is  denied  time  for  study  in  receiving 
and  passing  on  to  subscribers  news 
bulletins  and  communiques.  Speed 
is  “must”  and  their  problem,  and  that 
of  the  newspaper’s  foreign  desk,  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  no  two 
linguists  will  apply  exactly  the  same 
English  interpretations  to  state¬ 
ments  issued  in  either  German  or 
Russian. 

The  slightest  shading  of  a  word  may 
put  an  entirely  different  implication 
into  a  trickily-fashioned  communique. 
And  as  for  the  statements  of  such 
propaganda  experts  as  Goebbels  or 
Lozovsky,  it  is  like  trying  to  remove 
the  dressing  from  a  field  salad  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  separate  the  gamishings 
from  the  essential  kernels  they  are 
meant  to  embellish  or  conceal. 

It  is  then  that  the  editor’s  best 
friends  are  his  maps,  his  personal 
charts  of  past  performances  and  well- 


have  grossly  misrepresented  the  losses 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  at  sea  and  from 
the  air  and  they  frequently  have  mis¬ 
represented  the  actual  status  on  land 

Moscow  evidently  has  observed  the 
German  success  in  making  the  front 
pages  by  exaggerated  claims.  Some 
of  its  pronouncements  have  vied  with 
the,  German  in  audacity  so  that  a 
makeup  man  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  Berlin  for  a  tall  story.  He  can 
treat  his  readers  to  equally  dazzling 
claims  from  Moscow. 

One  dispatch  by  a  seasoned  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  telling  what  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  is  worth  a 
score  of  communiques  and  other 
handouts.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
Russian  nor  the  German  high  com-  ^ 
mands  as  yet  have  seen  fit  to  permit* 
American  correspondents  to  go  to  the 
front  (I  do  not  count  the  trip  of  the 
Berlin  agency  correspondents  to 
Poland  as  a  trip  to  the  front),  so  we 
have  no  dependable  news  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  military  situation.  Lacking  such 
eyewitness  dispatches,  the  best  thing 
an  American  editor  can  give  his 
readers  is  an  analysis  of  conflicting 
claims  by  an  experienced  writer  in 
London,  Berne,  Lisbon,  Ankara — or 
the  home  office.  The  conununiques, 
of  course,  should  be  run  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  for  the  entertainment  of  jig-  ■ 
saw  puzzle  lovers.  But  readers  should 
be  cautioned  against  deluding  them-  f 
selves  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
arrive  at  the  truth  by  adding  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  and  dividing  them  by 
two. 


CARTOONISTS  COVER  THE  NEWSFRONTS  FROM  WASHINGTON  TO  FAR  EAST 


THE  CRUMBLING  RUSSIAN  RESISTANCE 


REAL  OR  FALSE  TEETH? 
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-William  Summers  in  Buffalo  Evening  Xewr.  July  24. 


Hubert  Harper  in  Birmingham  Agc-Hcrald,  July  23. 


Paule  Loriiig  in  Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  July  26. 
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stead  of  the  final  noon  deadline  here-  lines,  6%;  75,000  lines,  8%;  100,000  T 
tofore  observed.  lines,  10%  discount. 

Elimination  of  the  Simday  issue  Wcis  For  frequency  —  13  consecutive  C!  11  H  xl.  1 
accompanied  by  only  a  small  decrease  weeks,  4%;  26  weeks,  6%;  39  weeks,  OOllS  xxtllOl 
in  employment  in  several  departments.  8%,  and  52  consecutive  weeks,  10%.  , 

Discontinuance  of  the  Sunday  Item-  ■ 

Tribune,  by  which  the  Sxmday  issue  t^t^C  IMlllwrFQ  Vf^rTtM  ^ 

was  known,  leaves  the  New  Orleans  Athol,  Mass.,  Aug.  2— Sale  of  the 

morning  field  to  the  Times-Picayime.  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  29— Ap-  Athol  Daily  News,  founded  in  1934  by 
The  Item,  in  its  65th  year,  was  the  pointment  of  Herbert  A.  Yocom,  news-  Lincoln  O’Brien,  to  Edward  T.  Fair- 
first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  paperman,  who  has  worked  for  the  child,  an  editor  of  the  Providence 
to  publish  a  Sunday  afternoon  news-  Associated  Press  in  various  assign-  Journal-Bulletin,  and  Harold  M.  Evans 
paper  about  1880.  The  switch  to  the  ments  throughout  the  country,  as  di-  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  was  announced 
Sunday  morning  publication  came  in  rector  of  information,  in  the  Office  of  Thursday  by  Mr.  O’Brien.  The  new 
the  late  1800’s  after  a  short  lapse  be-  the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  was  an-  owners  took  possession  yesterday, 
tween  discontinuance  of  the  Sunday  nounced  today  by  Harold  L.  Ickes,  in  announcing  the  sale,  Mr.  O’Brien 
afternoon  and  publication  of  the  Sun-  coordinator.  Secretary  Ickes  also  ap-  sajj  that  in  a  period  of  constantly 
day  morning  editions.  Its  morning  pointed  William  S.  Arnold,  formerly  rising  costs  and  quick  change,  he  feels 
associate,  the  tabloid  Tribune,  was  with  the  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Geyer  jt  best  to  center  his  attention  on  the 

suspended  Jan.  11  this  year,  after  pub-  Cornell  &  Newell  and  Barton  Stebbins  Daily  Eagle  in  Claremont  N.  H.,  where 

lication  since  1924.  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  as  special  be  makes  his  home. 

New  discounts  to  advertisers  will  assistant  (liaison).  Mr.  Fairchild,  for  several  years 

become  effective  Sept.  1,  Mr.  Nichol-  ■  foreign  editor  of  the  Journal-Bulletin, 

son,  who  purchased  the  Item  in  Jime  CTTirtY  MO  *10  ^  president  and  publisher.  Mr. 

from  Colonel  James  M.  Thomson,  for-  03  Evans,  former  cost  accountant  in  the 

mer  publisher,  and  The  Item  Com-  The  Advertising  Research  Foun-  Amesbury  Brass  and  Foundry  com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  said.  The  discounts,  which  dation  this  week  released  Study  No.  pany,  will  be  treasurer  and  business 

will  apply  on  all  general  advertising  39  of  The  Continuing  Study  of  News-  manager.  They  contemplate  no  im- 

from  base  line  rate  of  17  cents,  are  as  paper  Reading  based  on  the  May  15  mediate  changes  in  the  personnel  or 

follows:  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-  policy  of  the  newspaper.  The  cor- 

For  volume — 25,000  lines,  4%;  50,000  Picayune.  porate  name  has  been  changed  from 


New  Orleans  Item 
Drops  Sun.  Issue; 
Offers  Discounts 


Announces  Volume,  Fre¬ 
quency  Plan  . . .  States.  Item 
Raise  Subscription  Rates 

Hie  New  Orleans  Item  published  its 
final  Sunday  edition  last  week,  July 
27,  Ralph  Nicholson,  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Item  Company,  Inc., 
announcing  elimination  of  the  Sunday 
issue. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement 
eliminating  the  Sunday  issue,  Mr. 
Nicholson  announced  a  subscription 
price  rise  for  the  daily  Item  and  an 
advertising  price  schedule  whereby 
advertisers  will  be  granted  discounts 
for  volume  and  frequency  advertising. 

The  New  Orleans  States  likewise 
announced  a  subscription  rate  increase. 
Bodi  the  Item  and  the  States  raised 
the  weekly  rates  to  17  cents  for  the 
sue  afternoon  newspapers.  The  price 
was  14  cents  formerly,  for  six  after¬ 
noon  issues.  The  combination  Sunday 
Tima-Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States  sells  for  25  cents  a  week.  Street 
sale  prices  were  advanced  from  four 
to  five  cents  on  both  the  Item  and  the 
States,  the  Times-Picayune  already 
selling  for  that  price. 

Hie  Item  sold  for  96  cents  a  month 
with  the  Sunday  editions  included, 
or  68  cents  a  month  without  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  prior  to  dropping  the 
Sunday  run.  Under  the  new  schedule, 
both  the  Item  and  States  sell  for  75 
cents  a  month  for  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers,  or  $8.85  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Increased  Costs  Cited 

The  price  increases  were  necessi¬ 
tated  by  increased  costs  of  labor,  ma¬ 
terials  and  production,  the  newspapers 
said. 

In  eliminating  the  Sunday  issue,  the 
Item  will  drop  many  of  its  Sunday 
features,  including  This  Week,  roto¬ 
gravure  and  colored  comic  strips. 
However,  the  Saturday  paper  will  be 
improved,  with  the  addition  of  more 
general  news,  sports,  real  estate,  so¬ 
ciety,  oil  and  other  special  news,  it 
was  announced.  The  final  Saturday 
Item  will  go  to  press  about  5  p.m.  in- 
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CARTOONISTS'  DOUBLE  PINCERS  MOVEMENT 

Much  the  seme  idea  hit  Cartoonists  Harold  Talburt  and  Max  P.  Milians  on  the  "V 
for  Victory"  drive  last  week.  Talburt  turned  out  "Another  Pincers  Movement," 
shown  at  the  left,  which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  July  23.  The  same  day 
Milians’  cartoon  at  the  right,  "Combined  Spearhead  and  Pincers  Movement," 
appeared  in  the  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star.  It  was  drawn  ihe  previous 
Sunday  and  distributed  for  Wednesday  release. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


War  Has  Brought 
Prosperity  to  Canada 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


MANY 

made 


CONJECTURES  have  been 
as  to  the  possible  effect  of 
war  on  advertising  and  general  busi¬ 
ness.  The  British  story  has  been 
pretty  generally  told,  and  from  time 
to  time  Canadian  experiences  have 
been  reported  in  these  pages.  The 
over-all  story,  however,  of  war  ex¬ 
perience  which  might  most  nearly 
parallel  our  own  lies  in  Canada,  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  sought  it  from 
William  Wallace,  advertising  manager 
of  Toronto  Star,  who  modestly 
turned  the  task  over  to  Duncan 
Macinnes.  director  of  research  of  the 
Canadian  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Toronto. 

Highlights  of  Mr.  Macinnes’  report 
are: 

National  income  has  greatly  ex¬ 
panded. 

Consumer  purchases  have  increased 
widely,  1941  surpassing  1929  in  total 
sales,  with  prices  lower. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  grad¬ 
ually  increased. 

Automotive  advertising  has  not 
dropped  as  much  as  might  have  been 
expected  considering  “frozen”  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Macinnes’  complete  story  fol¬ 
lows: 


Canada  Carries  High  the  Torch 

MUCH  has  been  written,  said  and 

conjectured  about  the  effect  of  an 
all-out  war  program  on  Canadian 
economy.  It  has  been  said  that  in¬ 
creased  taxation  and  pressure  on  the 
public  to  subscribe  to  war  loans  would 
confine  consumer  spending;  that  price 
control  and  priorities  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials  would  limit  the  production  of 
consumer  goods,  and  that  advertising 
to  the  consumer  would  decline  as 
emphasis  on  war  production  increased. 

Now,  after  nearly  two  years  of  war, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  with  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  merchandising.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  all  conjectures 
have  been  wrong;  it  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  say  that  war  conditions 
have  not  affected  Canadian  business. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  as  a  result  of  war 
conditions.  Canada  is  experiencing 
prospterity  unequalled  in  her  history. 

It  is  true  that  the  costs  of  the  war 
have  made  necessary  tremendous  in¬ 
creases  in  taxation.  Exemptions  have 
been  lowered  to  the  point  that  few 
people  escape  paying  income  and  de¬ 
fense  taxes,  ^cise  taxes  as  high  as 
25%  have  been  placed  on  certain  lux¬ 
ury  products  and  products  whose  pro¬ 
duction  might  interfere  with  war 
production.  There  is  still  an  8%  sales 
tax.  But.  great  as  the  increases  in 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  have  been, 
the  increase  in  national  income  has 
been  greater. 

Natieaal  Income  Up  Sharply 

National  income  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1941  was  $2,120  milUon, 
against  $1,910  million  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of  10.9%. 
Since  price  increases  have  been  rela¬ 


the  larger  proportion  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  income  was  from  the  increase 
in  quantity  of  goods  and  services 
produced. 

Consumer  purchasing  has  expanded 
so  rapidly  that  the  dollar  volume  of 
retail  sales  during  1941  is  expected  to 
surpass  the  peak  year  of  1939,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  prices  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  1929.  Daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  also  has  increased  steadily 
as  compared  with  pre-war  monthly 
figures. 

Canada  has  taken  a  realistic  and 
practical  stand  on  wartime  production 
and  consumption.  The  prosecution  of 
the  war,  in  all  its  phases,  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  motive,  but  as  little  interruption 
as  possible  in  the  regular  conduct  of 
business  is  believed  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  interests. 

The  people  of  Canada  continue  to 
need  food,  clothing  and  homes,  and 
all  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  they 
desire,  and,  as  a  result  of  increased 
employment  and  earnings,  they  have 
more  money  than  ever  to  buy  them. 

Great  increases  in  retail  sales  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  they  are 
using  money  to  satisfy  these  needs. 
According  to  the  August  issue  of 
“Canadian  Markets,”  organ  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association,  retail 
sales  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1941  were  30%  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1939  and  17% 
higher  than  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1940.  Sales  have  increased  in  all 
12  retail  classifications  for  which 
monthly  records  are  kept,  ranging  as 
high  as  65%  above  the  base  period  in 
the  case  of  electrical  appliances  and 
radios. 

Advertising  Has  Increased 

The  increase  in  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  more  gradual,  but 
the  volume  of  advertising  carried  has 
advanced  steadily.  The  advance  started 
early  in  1940,  and  though  there  were 
some  setbacks,  such  as  in  June  of  last 
year,  nearly  every  month  has  shown 
an  increase.  The  greatest  increases 
coincided  with  the  rapidly  gaining 
momentum  in  retail  sales  last  fall. 
Linage  in  November,  1940,  was  16% 
higher  than  in  November,  1939. 

Bureau  of  Advertising  linage  tabu¬ 
lations,  received  from  newspapers 
representing  more  than  75%  of  total 
circulation,  show  a  total  of  106,733,065 
lines  of  advertising  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1941,  an  increase  of  3.9% 
over  the  same  period  of  1939. 


Though  production  of  new  auto¬ 
mobile  models  has  been  “frozen”  and 
extra  taxes  have  been  applied,  the 
sale  of  new  automobiles  has  been 
well  maintained,  and  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  dropped  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Automo¬ 
tive  linage  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1941  totaled  3,995,475  lines  in  the 
Canadian  newspapers,  18.1%  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1939. 

Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  radios 
might  be  expected  to  reduce  adver¬ 
tising  of  these  also,  but  at  least  two 
of  the  manufacturers  have  announced 
plans  for  extensive  campaigns  during 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

Automotive  companies  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  advertise,  though  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  copy  has  changed  in 
many  instances  from  straight  selling 
to  institutional,  or  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  wartime  campaigns,  such  as 
Victory  Bonds,  conservation  of  gaso¬ 
line,  etc. 

All  other  display  classifications  show 
increases  in  advertising  during  1941, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
pre-war  period.  Retail  display  was 
up  3.3%,  with  a  total  of  57,425,126 
lines.  General  display,  with  23,170,827 
lines,  advanced  1.1%,  and  financial 
display,  with  3,210,654  lines,  showed  an 
improv'ement  of  61%  in  the  January 
to  June  period  of  1941,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1939. 

Gain  in  Financial  Linage 

Though  financial  forms  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  total  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  only  3.7%,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  this  classification  more  than 
makes  up  the  smqll  loss  in  automotive 
advertising.  Increases  in  financial  dis¬ 
play  are  accounted  for  by  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  of  war  loans  and 
war  savings  certificates,  plus  the  sup¬ 
port  given  these  appeals  by  independ¬ 
ent  advertisers. 

Linage  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  May  and  June  of  this  year 
shows  the  influence  of  war  campaign 
advertising.  The  government  has 
become,  in  fact,  one  of  the  biggest 
users  of  daily  newspaper  space.  In 
addition  to  the  loan  campaigns  space 
has  been  used  on  recruiting,  the  cen¬ 
sus,  salvage  campaign,  income  taxes, 
etc.  The  1941  Victory  Loan  campaign, 
in  which  more  than  $800  million  was 
subscribed  during  June,  involved  the 
government  advertising  expenditure 
estimated  at  $600,000  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  about  $400,000  more  was 
spent  in  support  of  this  campaign  by 
Canadian  advertisers. 

This  support  of  Canada’s  war  effort 
by  Cana^an  advertisers  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  advertising  de¬ 
velopments  during  the  war.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  bonds  and  war  savings 
certificates,  the  salvage  of  scrap  and 
the  conservation  of  gasoline  all  have 
been  well  supported. 

The  war  influence  on  advertising 
copy  has  not  been  very  noticeable. 

Some  advertisers  have’  been  using  a 


EXPAND  $400,000  DAIRY  AD  CAMPAIGN 

THE  American  Dairy  Association’s  advertising  campaign  on  butter,  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products  is  to  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  The  expan¬ 
sion  is  made  possible  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  Illinois,  South  Dakota  and 
Kansas  joining  those  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Washington  to  swell  the  ADA  campaign  fund  to  approximately  $400,000 
for  the  promotion  of  dairy  products.  Beginning  in  September,  the  second 
phase  of  the  campaign  will  get  under  way  in  the  12  original  key  food  markets 
plus  several  others  to  be  selected  shortly.  Newspaper  ads,  radio  spots,  color¬ 
ful  outdoor  billboard  and  sales-making  point-of-sale  material  will  roimd  out 
the  ADA  campaign  in  putting  butter,  cheese  and  dairy  foods  before  the  buying 


public  to  make  the  nation  more  conscious  of  the  food  goodness  of  dairy 
tively  slight,  being  approximately  4%,  products. 


war  theme  and,  more  recently,  man; 
have  been  making  use  of  the  “V 
Victory”  slogan,  but  this  trend  is  nc 
as  pronounced  as  it  is  in  Great  Britait 
Steady  increases  in  daily  newspa. 
per  classified  advertising  reflects,  to 
a  great  extent,  Canadian  activity.  Het 
wanted  columns  are  increasing  i" 
length  every  month.  Classified  adver.  t 
tising  reported  by  the  newspapeis  k 
for  which  records  are  maintainei  ^ 
totalled  19,710,160  lines  in  the  fin- 
six  months  of  1941,  an  increase  oi 
8.8%  over  the  same  period  of  193t 
Advertisers  Maintaining  Budgets 
Canadians  have  been  accused  d 
keeping  too  quiet  about  their  wa- 
effort,  but  make  no  mistake  about  h 
every  sinew  of  industry  and  man¬ 
power  is  strained  toward  maintaining 
and  increasing  war  production.  But 
it  is  done  without  disturbing  th; 
normal  course  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  any  more  than  necessary.  It  j 
realized  that  every  man  and  womai 
taken  off  relief  and  put  to  work, 
either  in  the  production  of  war  ot 
consumer  materials  means  increased 
purchasing  power. 

Advertisers,  for  the  most  part,  an 
maintaining  or  increasing  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  limits  permitted  bj 
law.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  firs 
World  War  are  too  fresh  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  now,  when  companies  whid 
ceased  to  advertise  because  they  hac 
no  difficulty  selling  goods,  found  them¬ 
selves  forgotten  when  peace  returnee 
Wise  manufacturers  know  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  maintain  their  identity  unde 
all  conditions. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


METRO  -  GOLDWYN  -  MAYER  wil 

spend  approximately  $2,500,000  b 
advertise  its  pictures  in  1941-42.  Ac 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  thi 
week  in  New  York  the  appropriatioi 
will  “in  large  measure”  be  spent  na¬ 
tionally  in  145  newspapers  in  tb 
larger  cities. 

Beginning  Aug.  1,  the  general  ad 
vertising  accoimt  of  the  Westing 
HOUSE  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Cc 
will  be  handled  by  Young  &  Rubi 
cam,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  accounts,  including  merchandise 
lamps  and  apparatus,  will  continue  ti 
b«  handled  by  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
Inc.,  as  in  the  past. 

The  Biow  Co.,  New  York,  has  bee 
appointed  advertising  agents  for  Lav; 
soap,  effective  approximately  Sept.  1 
1941.  Lava  soap  is  made  by  Procter  1 
Gamble. 


Mutual  Life  op  Canada  is  runnin) 
full  page  insertions  in  180  Canadiai 
newspapers  with  smaller  space  use 
in  magazines  to  advertise  its  ne^ 
“victory  policy.”  J.  Walter  Thompso;^ 
Co.,  Toronto,  is  the  agency. 

Wettin  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  h* 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver 
tising  accoimt  of  the  Blenheim  Sm 
Hosiery  Co.  of  Blackwood,  N.  J. 

Lichtolier  Co.  of  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
has  placed  its  advertising  with  th 
New  York  office  of  the  A1  Paul  Lefta 
Co.,  Inc. 

Albers  Milling  Co.  has  appointe 
Lord  &  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  t 
handle  its  advertising  effective  Oct.  1 

The  Crowell  -  Collier  Pubushw 
Co.  announces  the  appointment 
Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc., 
handle  advertising  for  The  Anicric*'^ 
Magazine.  Homer  McKee,  vice-presi-| 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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How  786  Distributors  of  Advertised 
Products  Rate  Phiiadeiphia  Newspapers 

In  a  series  of  surveys  made  by  Ross  Federal  Research  Corporation, 
leading  Philadelphia  distributors  of  advertised  products  were  asked: 


QUESTION  NO.  I; 
QUESTION  NO.  2: 


Please  list  in  order  of  importance  the 
newspapers  you  recommend  for  advertis¬ 
ing  of  products  you  sell. 

If  only  ONE  newspaper  were  used 
for  such  advertising,  which  would  you 
recommend? 


THE  ANSWERS: 


104  WHOLESALE  FOOD  BUYERS 

Question  1...67.3%  rated  The  Bulletin  first 
Question  2...67.3%  named  The  Bulletin  as 
one-newspaper  buy. 


90  TOBACCO  RETAILERS 

Question  1...70.0%  rated  The  Bulletin  first 
Question  2... 72.2%  named  The  Bulletin  as 
one-newspaper  buy. 


130  FOOD  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


27  TOBACCO  WHOLESALERS 


Question  l...86.1%  rated  The  Bulletin  first 
Question  2. ..85.4%  named  The  Bulletin  as 
one-newspaper  buy. 


Question  l...63.0%  rated  The  Bulletin  first 
Question  2. ..63.0%  named  The  Bulletin  as 
one-newspaper  buy. 


i-^ 


435  AUfOMOBILE  DEALERS  AND  SALESMEN 


Question  1...67.l%  rated  The  Bulletin  first 
Question  2. ..69.9%  named  The  Bulletin  as 
one-newspaper  buy. 


These  distributors  of  advertised  products  rate 
The  Evening  Bulletin  first  in  selling  power  by 
a  wide  margin.  Other  newspapers  rated  by 
these  distributors  include  2  morning,  2  Sunday, 
1  evening  and  1  tabloid  newspaper. 

These  distributors  of  advertised  products 
in  the  Philadelphia  Trading  Area  follow  local 
advertising  and  gain  first-hand  knowledge — at 


their  counters  and  in  their  salesrooms — of  the 
selling  power  of  The  Evening  Bulletin.  To 
The  Bulletin’s  greater  circulation  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Trading  Area,  131,733  more  families 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper,  is  added  the 
additional  value  of  its  outstanding  preference 
by  Philadelphia  distributors  of  advertised 
products.  Consult  your  advertising  agency. 


0^  Gtif  cjf 

dUitrl^ 


Copyriffht  19il,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphia 
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5  Guild  Leaders 
Would  Withdraw 
In  Unity  Move 

Pasche  Among  Candidates 
Offering  to  Quit  to  x 
Avert  "Disastrous"  Clash 

Five  American  Newspaper  Guild 
administration  candidates  have  of¬ 
fered  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  their 
opponents  in  the  coming  election  in  a 
move  designed  to  bring  guild  unity, 
the  Guild  Reporter  said  this  week. 

Twelve  leading  supporters  of  the 
pro  -  administration  slate,  including 
President  Donal  M.  Sullivan  and  both 
of  the  full-time  executive  officers, 
made  the  proposal  in  a  letter  sent 
July  29  to  several  hundred  ANG  lead¬ 
ers  who  support  administration  poli¬ 
cies.  Signers  included  all  of  the  can¬ 
didates  whose  withdrawal  was  pro¬ 
posed.  Adoption  of  the  “unprece¬ 
dented”  move  was  urged  in  the  letter 
as  “our  contribution  to  working  unity 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Guild.” 

Pasche  Would  Withdraw 

Secretary-Treasurer  Victor  Pasche 
is  one  of  those  who  would  withdraw 
if  the  proposal  is  approved  by  ad¬ 
ministration  supporters.  His  volun¬ 
tary  retirement  would  bring  automatic 
election  of  William  W.  Rodgers  of 
Washington,  strong  critic  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  in  the  September 
referendum.  Pasche  has  held  the  of¬ 
fice  four  years. 

Others  who  would  withdraw  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  “a  representative 
guild  leadership,”  the  Guild  Reporter 
said,  are:  James  Whittaker  of  New 
York,  candidate  for  vice-president 
from  Region  1  (East) ;  Frank  Laro  of 
San  Antonio,  candidate  for  vice-pres¬ 
ident  from  Region  II  (South) ;  and 
Donald  Pinkston,  Sioux  City,  and 
Alexander  Kendrick,  Philadelphia, 
candidates  for  vice-president  at  large. 

Those  initiating  the  proposal  were: 

President  Sullivan;  Executive  Vice- 
president  Milton  Kaufman;  Secretary- 
treasurer,  Pasche;  Agnes  Fahy,  Don¬ 
ald  Pinkston,  Edwin  Scott,  Ralph  Fos¬ 
ter  and  Julius  Klyman,  present  ANG 
vice-presidents;  Whittaker,  Kendrick, 
and  Laro,  candidates  for  the  first  time, 
and  John  F.  Ryan.  New  York  Guild 
general  organizer,  who  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  local  to 
direct  the  administration  campaign. 
"Disastrous  Effects"  Feared 

The  Guild  Reporter  said  the  signers 
“anticipated  a  question  about  failure 
to  propose  the  unified  leadership  at 
the  Detroit  convention.”  The  signers 
explained: 

“We  confess  simply  that  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  after  the  opposition  had 
named  a  full  slate  of  officers,  we  failed 
to  view  the  internal  guild  situation 
objectively.  Confident  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  would  uphold  the  leadership, 
as  it  did  at  the  convention,  we  named 
a  full  slate.  We  did  not  see  until 
later  that  this  head-on  clash  of  two 
full  slates  might  have  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  lasting  welfare  of  the 
guild.” 

Anti  -  administration  forces  met 
earlier  this  week  in  New  York  to 
formulate  campaign  plans.  Adopting 
a  change  in  name  the  opposition 
forces  now  call  themselves  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pro-Guild  Committee.  Milton 
Murray  of  Detroit.  Pro-Guild  candi¬ 
date  for  president  in  the  forthcoming 
election,  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  they  dislike  the  term  “anti¬ 
administration.”  “We  believe  in  ag¬ 
gressive  and  progressive  trade  union¬ 
ism,”  he  stated.  “We’re  not  ‘aginers.’  ” 

Approximately  30  campaign  com¬ 


mitteemen  attended  the  meetings. 
Wilbur  Bade  of  the  Twin  Cities  Guild, 
is  chairman  of  the  Pro-Guild  national 
campaign  committee.  Mcllvaine  Par¬ 
sons  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
New  York. 

Modified  Guild  Shop 

THE  CONTRACT  signed  July  22  be¬ 
tween  the  Pittsburgh  guild  and  the 
Post-Gazette  provided  a  modified 
guild  shop  rather  than  a  guild  shop, 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  reported  (July 
26  issue,  page  18).  The  Post-Gazette 
contract  states  that  nine  out  of  10 
employes  are  to  be  guild  members. 
A  guild  shop  is  totally  union,  requir¬ 
ing  all  employes  to  join  the  ANG. 

Guild  Shop  Waived 

DETROIT,  July  30 — Pay  raises  went 
into  the  envelopes  of  a  good  portion 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  staff  as  re¬ 
sult  of  agreement  on  a  new  guild  con¬ 
tract.  According  to  a  guild  announce¬ 
ment,  the  increases  will  total  approx¬ 
imately  $76,000  a  year.  All  the  in¬ 
dividual  weekly  raises  were  made 
retroactive  to  May  30.  There  were 
other  concessions  made  to  the  guild, 
the  severance  pay,  for  instance,  run¬ 
ning  to  28  weeks  after  12  Vz  years’ 
service. 

However,  the  guild  shop  was 
waived.  Negotiations  are  due  next 
with  the  Detroit  Times  and  Detroit 
News,  according  to  guild  leaders. 

Madison  Campaign 
MADISON,  Wis.,  July  30— In  a  drive 
against  the  present  ANG  adminis¬ 
tration,  after  having  previously  voted 
full  support  of  the  slate  oppKised  to 
present  national  officers,  the  Madison 
Newspaper  Guild  is  distributing  a  se¬ 
ries  of  statements  designed  to  acquaint 
its  members  with  issues  involved 
in  the  coming  national  referendum. 
The  first  of  the '  series,  headed  “This 
Is  the  Year,”  urged  support  of  the 
candidates  opposed  to  all  incumbent 
national  officers.  Opposition  candi¬ 
dates  were  described  as  being  “work¬ 
ing  newspapermen,  not  communists, 
fascists,  nazis  or  fellow  travelers.  .  .  . 
They  are  born  into  the  guild  with 
sound  trade  union  principles.” 


WHITELEATHER  WEDS 

Miss  Ingeborg  Estelle  Oncken, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Oncken,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Melvin  Kerr  Whiteleather,  of 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  news  analyst  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  for¬ 
mer  European  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  were  married  in  New 
Brunswick  July  25  in  the  garden  of 
Wood  Lawn  alumni  house  of  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women. 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
hut  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SM  ITH  CO. 
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j  Oetroit  Boston  Chicago  Kantm  City 
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ASCAP  and  NBC 
Near  Agreement 
On  Music  Rates 


$4,750,000  from  the  radio  industry,  th 
a  settlement  is  reached  in  the  preUt” 
dispute,  ASCAP  is  expected  to 
between  three  and  four  million  annu. 
ally  from  radio. 


Radio’s  war  over  payment  of  music 
rights  came  close  to  an  armistice  this 
week  as  ASCAP  (American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publish¬ 
ers)  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  discussed  a  tentative  nine-year 
contract. 

The  contract  calls  for  payment  to 
ASCAP  of  2^/4‘7r  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  network  commercial  time 
and  2*4  %  by  the  affiliated  stations. 
Sustaining  programs  on  the  network 
using  ASCAP  music  would  pay  $200 
annually  per  station.  Another  point 
in  the  contract  provides  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  the  or¬ 
ganization  set  up  by  the  broadcasters 
to  compete  with  ASCAP. 

ASCAP  music  was  barred  from  the 
majority  of  commercial  radio  pro¬ 
grams  last  Jan.  1  after  ASCAP  and 
the  broadcasters  failed  to  agree  on  re¬ 
newal  of  contracts.  ASCAP  had  de¬ 
manded  an  increased  per  centage  of 
network  receipts  and  the  broadcasters 
refused  the  increase. 

Last  May  Mutual  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  ASCAP  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  ASCAP  of  3%  of  its  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  four  years  and  6%  for  the 
next  six  years.  Originally  ASCAP 
had  asked  7Vz%  from  networks. 

The  contract  provided  that  should 
either  NBC  or  CBS  get  better  terms 
from  ASCAP,  the  new  terms  would 
apply  also  to  Mutual. 

Columbia  is  not  at  present  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  ASCAP  but  is  expected  to 
come  to  terms  quickly  if  final  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ASCAP-NBC  agreement  is 
reached. 

In  1940  ASCAl*  took  an  estimated 


Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Papers 
Buy  Suffolk,  Va.,  Daily 

Beckley  Newspapers  Corporatia. 
publishers  of  the  Beckley  (W.  Vi 
Post-Herald  and  the  Raleigh  Registe 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  comti 
nation,  has  purchased  the  Sufoly 
(Va.)  News-Herald,  afternoon  dafc 
in  the  peanut  center  of  southeaster 
Virginia. 

The  deal  was  closed  in  Suffolk  a 
July  19  by  Charles  Hodel,  presider 
of  Beckley  Newspapers,  and  R.  i 
Harry,  owner  and  publisher  of  tk 
News-Herald  for  the  past  two  year 
who  is  retiring  because  of  ill  healtl 
The  sale  was  arranged  by  Len  Vt 
Feighner,  newspaper  broker  of  Nash 
ville,  Mich. 

The  new  owners  took  over  on  Auj 
1.  C.  Marshall  Johnston,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Beckley  Corporatioi 
goes  to  Suffolk  as  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Suffolk  New 
Company.  Associated  with  him  in  th 
new  venture  will  be  W.  A.  Lufburro* 
formerly  of  the  Atlanta  Constitutim 
as  editor.  Charles  F.  Jones  of  ths 
Beckley  newspapers’  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  goes  to  Suffolk  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

■ 

DRAFT  CATCHES  TWO 

The  draft  swept  through  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  city  room  lai. 
week,  and  in  one  gust  took  off  t»: 
desk  men:  William  W.  Weisner,  stat 
editor,  and  Marion  Hargrove,  featunP 
editor. 


THROUGH  RAIN,  SNOW,  FLOOD  TO^ 
A  40,000,000tli  ANNIVERSARY!* 


Depression-born  amid  the  curtailment  of  other  means  of 
transportation  in  1931,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company-owned 
Mistletoe  Express  celebrates  its  40,000  000th  mile  of  service  this 
month.  Today,  as  in  1931,  Mistletoe  Express  delivers  the 
Oklahoman  to  breakfast  tables,  the  Times  to  supper  tables,  any¬ 
where  in  the  state.  Today,  87  streamlined  trucks  and  95  drivers 
enable  Mistletoe  to  offer  the  fastest  and  most  dependable  mer¬ 
chandise  delivery  service  Oklahoma  has  ever  known.  Neither 
j  rain  nor  snow  nor  flood  has  kept  Mistletoe  from  delivering  an 
advertiser’s  message  or  his  merchandise  to  the  most  remote 
section  of  the  state  in  the  past  ten  years. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAK 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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McLecdi/  Former 
Washington  Post 
Publisher,  Dies 


i  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28— Ed¬ 
ward  B.  McLean  whose  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  Warren  G.  Harding 
made  him  a  lengendary  figure  of  the 
early  20s,  died  yesterday  at  Shappard 
Bratt  Hospital  at  Towson,  Md.,  his 
newspaper  properties  long  since  in 
other  hands  and  himself  hopelessly 
ill  for  several  years. 

Mr.  McLean  inherited  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  from  his  father,  John  Roll 
McLean,  who  was  the  son  of  Wash¬ 
ington  McLean,  one  of  the  founders 
and  owners  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 


quirer. 

Post  Aoctioaed  in  1932 

In  1932,  the  Washington  Post,  then 
the  remaining  newspaper  property 
was  offered  for  auction.  Mrs.  Evalyn 
Walsh  McLean,  his  wife,  entered  a 
hid  in  the  hope  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  might  be  carried  into  the 
fourth  generation  of  the  family  as 
represented  by  her  son,  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  2d.  The  bid  of  Eugene  Meyer 
was  approved. 

Mr,  McLean  was  educated  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad,  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  a  Washington  attorney  and 
qualified  for  admission  to  practice, 
but  never  took  the  lawyer’s  oath  of 
admission  to  the  bar.  He  turned  to 
newspaper  work  as  a  youth,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  police  and  court  reporter. 
He  moved  through  various  beats  and 
desks  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1916,  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Post  and  active  in 
the  operations  of  the  Enquirer. 

In  1908,  whUe  covering  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  national  convention  for  his 
father’s  newspapers  he  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Evalyn  Lucille  Walsh, 
daughter  of  the  mining  magnate 
Thomas  F.  Walsh  of  Colorado.  The 
marriage  united  two  fabulous  for¬ 
tunes  and  when  their  first  child  was 
born  newspapers  referred  to  him  as 
the  “100-million-dollar  baby.” 

The  fame  which  surroimded  the  so¬ 
cial  fimctions  of  the  couple  during 
their  residence  in  the  old  Walsh  man¬ 
sion  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and 
later  in  the  McLean  mansion  on  I 
street,  continued  through  the  years  of 
their  occupancy  of  “Friendship.”  The 
New  Year’s  balls  and  Easter  breakfasts 
at  “Friendship”  have  long  highpointed 
the  Washington  social  whirl. 

Bred  Horses 

Mr.  McLean  was  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man  and  at  one  time  conducted  a 
farm  for  breeding  fine  horses.  When 
Warren  G.  Harding  came  to  the  White 
House,  Mr.  McLean  became  a  reg¬ 
ular  visitor  there  and  was  one  of  the 
President’s  associates  at  retreats  to 
which  Mr.  Harding  repaired  to  be 
rid  of  the  cares  of  office.  While  it 
was  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that 
the  publisher  could  have  had  any  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Harding  Administration, 
he  declined  to  accept  political  favor. 

King  Leopold  of  ^Igium  was  an  in¬ 
timate.  When  the  first  child,  Vinson, 
was  bom,  the  King  sent  him  a  gold 
cradle.  Two  detectives  watched  over 
the  baby  through  his  €  ^rly  years. 
Then,  momentarily  breaking  loose 
from  his  nurse,  the  boy  dashed  into 
the  path  of  an  automobile  and  was 
kiUed. 

Because  of  his  friendship  for  Hard¬ 
ing,  his  name  was  brought  into  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal,  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  ever  was  adduced  to  show  that 
he  had  knowledge  of  the  “Ohio 
Gang’s”  operations.  To  protect  the 
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Post  against  criticism,  he  ordered  the 
Teapot  Dome  story  played  up  but 
used  only  press  association  filings. 

The  Hope  Diamond  worn  by  his 
wife  was  his  gift  to  her.  Its  value  has 
been  placed  at  $2,000,000.  It  was  one 
of  dozens  of  immensely  costly  jewels 
he  bestowed  upon  her. 

His  mode  of  living  had  begun  to 
take  its  toll  before  his  1930  trip  to 
Europe.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
was  confined  to  the  institution,  and 
a  few  years  thereafter  he  was  ad¬ 
judged  insane.  His  wife  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  his  bedside  despite 
the  fact  that  his  own  identity  was  a 
puzzle  to  him  for  many  months  before 
his  death. 

Surviving  besides  Mrs.  McLean  are 
two  sons,  John  R.,  and  Edward  Beale 
McLean,  and  a  daughter  Evalyn 
Washington  McLean. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  at  “Friendship.” 

Mr.  Mc^an  attempted  to^  dispose  of 
an  estate  by  will,  but  the^  document 
was  filed  with  a  notation  that  he  died 
without  devisable  assets. 

The  purported  will  directed  that  his 
wife,  Elvalyn  Walsh  McLean,  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  her  dower  and  that  the  sum 
of  $300,000  be  paid  to  Rose  Davies,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “my  common  law  wife  .  .  . 
who  has  given  me  her  association  and 
affection.” 

A  former  valet,  now  a  deputy 
United  States  Marshal,  was  be¬ 
queathed  $100,000  and  made  a  residu¬ 
ary  legatee.  Large  sums  were  directed 
to  be  paid  to  others. 

The  notation  on  the  will,  inscribed 
by  attorneys  for  the  McLean  family, 
declared  the  document  “is  utterly  in¬ 
effective  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr. 
McLean  had  no  property  of  any  kind 
that  he  could  leave  to  anyone  by  will.” 


nearest  cabinet  and  there  found  cor¬ 
roboration  for  his  faith  in  the 
processes  of  logic — an  old  four-in- 
hand. 

“How  it  got  there  or  how  long  it  had 
been  there  he  doesn’t  remember,  but 
it  was  his  and  demonstrated  clearly 
how  two  acts  of  absentmindedness  can 
cancel  each  other.” 


SIGN  POSTED  by  a  desperate  editor 
in  the  news  room  and  composing 
room  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal:  “Give  us  literacy  or 
give  us  death!” 


A  FLOOD  of  war  stories  proved  too 
much  for  the  editor  of  the  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress  recently,  and  so  after 
struggling  with  headlines  for  eight  or 
ten  stories,  a  five-column,  72-point 
headline  told  Progress  readers; 
“WORLD  IN  AN  AWFUL  MESS,”  and 
used  the  AP  roundup.  In  a  note  to 
readers,  the  paper  said;  “If  you  can 
think  of  a  better  headline  to  siun- 
marize  all  this,  let  us  know.” 


WHEN  a  local  man’s  wife  died  re¬ 
cently,  a  columnist  on  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 
wrote  a  consoling  paragraph  which, 
in  print,  concluded  as  follows; 

“He  has  the  consolation  of  pleasant 
memories  and  I  trust  that  through 
God’s  goodness  their  separation  will 
be  only  temporary.” 


(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 
Wives  Have  Say  % 

ROBEIRT  RING,  city  editor  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  re¬ 
ports  that  “city  fathers  get  their  names 
into  the  newspapers  almost  every 
day;  their  wives  almost  never.  We 
interviewed  wives  of  five  city  com¬ 
missioners;  got  their  views  on  munici¬ 
pal  politics  and  their  reactions  to  their 
husbands.  We  used  informal  pictures 
— cooking,  reading,  sewing,  etc.”  He 
also  states  a  Sunday  Call  reporter 
made  a  trip  through  sewers  running 
beneath  principal  streets.  “It  made 
good  picture  layout  and  the  story 
created  considerable  comment.” 


COPY  READER  pot  on  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  calls  kettle  black; 


Speechless 


Italian  Mail  Censor 
Don’t  Know  Language 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Flight  Training 

REIADER  interest  can  be  maintained 
by  a  daily  or  weekly  feature  on  the 
progress  being  made  by  local  boys  in 
their  flight  training  with  Army  and 
Navy.  Training  bases  of  both  services 
will  be  glad  to  supply  newspapers 
with  pictures  and  biographies  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  either  made  their 
first  solo  flights  or  have  won  their 
wings.  Such  captions  as  “Win  Navy 
Wings,”  “Solo  Fliers,”  “Win  Army 
Wings”  and  “On  Duty  with  the  Fleet” 
will  attract  attention  among  the  flying 
officers’  families,  friends  and  neigh-  j| 
bors.  ^ 


ABSENTMINDEDNESS  of  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor,  Louisville  Times,  and 
past  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  got  him  into  a 
dilemma  the  other  morning  and  as 
quickly  got  him  out  again. 

The  story  was  told  by  Harry  Bloom, 
Times  associate  editor,  in  his  column, 
“Off  the  Record.” 

“When  Mr.  Wallace  got  to  his  desk 
he  noticed  that  he  had  come  without 
a  necktie.  On  the  verge  of  going  out 
to  buy  another,  he  stopped  to  take 
counsel  and  set  about  to  analyze  him¬ 
self.  His  net  judgment  was; 

“  ‘A  man  careless  enough  to  leave 
home  without  a  necktie  is  careless 
enough  to  have  a  forgotten  tie  around 
the  office.’ 

“He  jerked  open  the  door  of  the 
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Scranton’s  FIRST  paper  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century. 


FIRST  IN  NEWS 
FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
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The  leading  daily  newspaper  of  the  great 
Anthracite  Coal  region  of  Pennsylvania. 


E.  J.  Lynett,  Publisher 
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GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT  BOSTON 


On  which  day  do  readers  respond  best? 


Do  your  prospects  pay  attention  to 
advertising  on  one  day  more  than  on 
others?  Does  your  advertising  scliedule 
natch  this  pattern  ? 

In  Chicago,  you  can  schedule  your 
advertising  in  the  Tribune  to  make  the 
most  of  the  /ime  factor  in  selling. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  total 
net  paid  circulation  of  the 
Tribune  is  in  excess  of  1,000,000, 
On  weekdays  this  is  from  600,000  to 
640,000  more  than  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  deliver.  On  Sundays,  it  is 
from  290,000  to  725,000  more  than  other 
Chicago  Sunday  newspapers  deliver. 

Right  in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Tribune 
net  paid  circulation  on  weekdays  is 
455,000  more  than  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  deliver.  On  Sundays,  it  is 
from  380,000  to  430,000  more  than  other 


Sunday  newspapers  deliver. 

Only  the  Tribune  delivers  circula¬ 
tion  volume  equivalent  to  majority  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  the  families  in  metroijolitan 
Chicago. 

The  Tribune  at  one  low  cost  delivers 
more  city  and  suburban  circulation  than 
any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combined  and  more  than  the  two  other 
Chicago  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 
And  in  addition,  of  course,  the  Tribune 
reaches  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
prospects  for  you  in  the  rich,  adjacent 
territory. 

Every  day  of  the  week, 
you  have  an  assured,  con¬ 
stant  audience  for  advertised 
goods  and  services  of  all  kinds  which 
reassembles  to  get  the  news,  features 
.  .  .  and  buying  information  supplied  by 
the  Tribune. 


From  this  friendly  contact,  repeated 
day  in  and  day  out,  springs  the  special 
relationship  between  readers  and  the 
Tribune  which  produces  greater  returns 
for  Tribune  advertisers. 

Because  the  men  and  women  of  this 
market  are  accustomed  to  base  the 
major  share  of  their  buying  on  w'hat 
they  see  advertised  in  the  Tribune,  re¬ 
tailers,  w'hether  they  sell  to  men  or  to 
w-omen,  place  more  of  their  advertising 
expenditures  in  the  Tribune  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 


4  Regardless  of  the  day'  on 
which  you  prefer  to  advertise, 
you  can  sell  more  in  Chicago 
by  building  your  advertising  program 
around  the  Tribune  w'hose  seven-day s- 
a-week  customers  are  your  best  prospects. 
Rates  p)er  100,000  circulation  are  among 
the  lowest  in  America. 


TO  WOMEN 

THE  WEEK 


Average  net  paid  total  circulation 
I  ‘now  over  1,000,000 
I  ^try  day  of  the  week 
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Paul  Jones  Liquor  Sales 
Increase  5-Fold  in  2  Years 

Newspapers  Brought  Price  Reduction 
Message  To  Public  And  Now 
Carry  General  Copy 


SALE  of  Paul  Jones  whiskey  has  in¬ 
creased  five-fold  in  two  years.  The 
story  behind  this  outstanding  success 
reveals  how  newspapers  have  been 
used  effectively  to  put  over  a  localized 
price  message,  present  a  generalized 
value  and  success  story,  and  exploit 
a  name  built  up  with  consistent  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  over  a  number  of 
years. 

In  1939  Paul  Jones,  through  con- 


AbI  tWa  tmmi  Ml  it  na  like  iw«— 
Hhte,  have  a  har- 


AaJ  if  yw  faMl  eM  hawr 

Greet  whiekey  yekeJ  the  ■e<t  way 

’ — A  BUY! 


Sa  yw>e  beM  leakiv  fer  tkia  kreak? 

«b1  gel  jaar  wiih  If  jmTI  jaal  lake- 
Iheahiifccythalia^  ' 


m 


The  very  best  ^ 

U  the  whiskey  that's  dry- 

PADIJONES 


Fuii  riNT  iCiiSSiSS- 

SSJIS  OUASt 

WmSBItf  IH  MHU  AJil  •  M  HMI  ¥tAM  • 

This  is  one  of  tho  Paul  Jones  newspaper 
ads  faaturad  in  this  year's  campaign.  This 
is  decidedly  different  from  the  straight  prica 
ads  which  were  rsin  in  1939  when  the  cost 
of  the  whiskey  was  reducad  20%. 

sistent  magazine  advertising  begun 
immediately  after  repeal,  had  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  a  fairly  expensive, 
quality  brand.  Sales  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  was  limited  by  the  price  of  the 
whiskey  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
years,  when  available  stocks  of  the 
product  justified  going  after  a  bigger 
volume  of  sale,  Frankfort  Distillers 
decided  to  reduce  the  prtce  some 
20%  and  cash  in  on  the  brand’s  repu¬ 
tation. 

Newspapers  Carried  Price  Message 

First  problem  was  how  to  carry  the 
price  change  to  the  public.  Magazines 
could  not  do  it  specifically  because  the 
prices  of  whiskey  vary  from  state  to 
state,  depending  on  taxes.  For  Paul 
Jones,  for  instance,  the  variance  in 
price  ranges  from  about  $1.00  a  pint 
to  $1.50.  Radio  will  not  accept  liquor 
advertising.  Newspapers  were  a  na¬ 
tural. 

The  price  change  became  effective 
July  1— in  those  states  where  such 
changes  could  be  made  immediately. 
In  other  states,  with  laws  requiring 
advance  notice  before  prices  could  be 
altered,  the  new  price  ads  could  not 
be  released  until  sometime  later.  In 
other  words,  schedules  had  to  be 
staggered  to  different  dates  to  meet 
the  various  local  requirements. 

Paul  Jones  was  and  is  distributed 
nationally,  so  once  the  schedules  got 
under  way,  the  first  big  newspaper 


campaign  on  the  brand  was  entirely 
national  in  scope.  Copy  quoted  the 
exact  price  of  the  brand,  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  reduction,  by  displaying  both 
old  and  new  prices. 

Newspapers  in  every  major  market 
were  used.  Frequency  of  insertion 
rather  than  size  of  each  ad  was 
stressed.  Total  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  for  both  monopoly  and  “open” 
states  for  1939  were  quoted  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $300,000 — a  considerable 
increase  over  the  1938  newspaper 
budget. 

Scripps-Howard  Analyses 

A  clearer  picture  of  how  newspaper 
advertising  was  increased  in  1939  to 
get  across  the  change-of-price  mes¬ 
sage  is  given  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’  new  book  on  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  entitled 
“Pattern  for  Profit.”  Figures  quoted 
are  for  the  17  monopoly  states,  states 
in  which  retail  liquor  outlets  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government,  but  liquor 
men  agree  they  are  indicative  of  the 
situation  in  the  entire  country  for 
nationally  distributed  brands. 

According  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
survey  Frankfort  spent  for  Paul  Jones 
about  seven  times  as  much  money  in 
newspapers  in  1939 — the  year  of  the 
price  reduction — as  it  had  in  1938.  And 
sales  for  the  monopoly  states  jumped 
from  approximately  54,000  cases  in 
1938  to  139,000  in  1939. 

It  would  be  misleading,  of  course, 
to  attribute  all  this  increase  in  sales 
to  newspaper  advertising.  Reduction 
in  price  was  undoubtedly  the  largest 
factor.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
newspapers  were  responsible  for  con¬ 
veying  the  message  to  the  public  in 
the  different  markets  and  at  speci¬ 
fied  times. 

Also,  the  subsequent  use  of  news¬ 
papers  indicates  that  Frankfort  dis¬ 
covered  that  newspapers  could  also 
be  used  effectively  as  a  medium  for 
more  general  copy. 

Aaothar  laeraasv  ia  1940 
The  following  year,  in  1940,  the  total 
newspaper  budget  was  increased  by 
some  $145,000.  For  the  monopoly 
states  (and  still  quoting  from  the 
Scripps-Howard  survey)  the  increase 
was  close  to  $32,000  and  sales  took 
another  jump  upwards,  from  139,000 
cases  to  almost  217,000. 

But  more  interesting  than  this  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  both  newspaper 
expenditures  and  sales  were  the  new 
ads  which  the  papers  carried.  Price 
was  still  the  dominant  theme,  but  in 
many  of  the  ads  emphasis  was  on 
value  rather  than  actual  costs  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  In  other  words,  news¬ 
papers  which  two  years  ago  had  been 
used  in  only  rare  cases,  were  now 
carrying  general  copy  with  much  the 
same  objective  as  ads  used  in  maga¬ 
zines. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1941  the 
trend  was  toward  a  balance  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  expenditures  with 
the  price  appeal  giving  way  to  the 
presentation  of  Paul  Jones  as  a  dry 
whiskey.  Although  the  copy  message 
was  not  of  a  general  nature  and  thus 
unaffected  by  the  price  fluctuations 
of  the  different  states,  newspapers 
were  still  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  Paul  Jones  advertising  plans. 
The  newspaper  medium  which  was 


used  in  the  first  place  to  carry  a  spe¬ 
cific  price  message  to  restricted  mar¬ 
kets,  had  proved  itself  so  effective 
that  it  was  used  also  for  general  ‘ 
“value”  and  “success”  copy. 

Paul  Jones  is  now  established  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  medium  price 
liquor  field  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  newspapers,  which  helped 
make  this  change  from  high  to  me¬ 
dium  price  level,  will  continue  to  get 
a  generous  share  of  Frankfort’s  annual 
appropriation  for  Paul  Jones  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  campaign,  begun  last  February, 
was  extended  through  April,  May  and 
June.  After  the  summer  layoff,  a 
new  newspaper  campaign  will  begin 
in  the  fall. 

Young  &  Rubicam  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

■ 

Former  Staff  Man 
Criticizes  Tribune 

Chicago,  July  30 — “What’s  wrong 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune”  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  Edmond  Taylor 
to  a  meeting  of  3,000  Chicagoans  last 
night  in  Orchestra  Hall.  Taylor  was 
a  Tribune  foreign  correspondent  from 
1928  to  1940  and  author  of  the  recent 
book  “The  Strategy  of  Terror.”  The 
meeting  was  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Fight  for  Freedom,  Inc. 

Following  the  meeting,  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  pickets  and  pickets  picketing 
the  pickets  brought  about  several  ar¬ 
rests.  About  150  people  participated 
in  another  demonstration  of  burning 
stacks  of  the  Tribune  near  the  corner 
of  Adams  and  Wabash.  Shouts  of 
“Tear  ’em  up,”  and  “Bum  ’em,” 
brought  the  crowd  to  the  pitch  of 
where  they  bought  up  all  the  papers 
on  the  surrounding  stands  and  com¬ 
menced  the  fires.  Several  squads  of 
police  broke  up  the  bonfire  party. 


Editors  Tour 
Ordnance  Plants 

■  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28— Leaving  ** 
Washington  today,  a  party  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  will  tour  leading  ord¬ 
nance  plants. 

Members  of  the  party  include; 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Tom  Wallace,  editor,  Louisville 
Times;  Wilbur  Forrest,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  New  York 
Herald-Tribune;  Burrows  Matthews 
editor,  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express- 
Stephen  E.  Nolan,  editor,  Indianapolis  ^ 
News;  Hamilton  Owens,  editor,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Basil  L.  Walter,  editor 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal;  Ed  Leach, 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Press;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  managing 
editor,  Washington  Post. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  M.  Harrison,  now 
on  active  army  duty,  and  former 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  ac¬ 
companies  the  party  on  the  tour  as 
representative  of  the  War  Department 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 

The  itinerary  of  the  party  includes 
inspections  at  Frankford  Arsenal, 
Philadelphia;  Springfield  Arsenal, 
Mass.;  shell  loading  plant  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  near  Akron;  smokeless  pKiwdei 
plant  at  Charlestown,  Ind.;  government 
tank  plant  operated  by  Chrysler  at 
Detroit. 

■ 

BUYS  OKLA.  DAILY 

James  C.  Nance,  owner  of  the 
Purcell  (Okla.)  Register,  weekly,  and 
interested  in  several  other  Oklahoma 
newspapers,  has  purchased  the  Sul¬ 
phur  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  daily, 
from  Jack  Diamond  and  the  Weekly 
News  from  Sam  Viney  and  will  con¬ 
solidate  the  two  plants  under  one  ^ 
management. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Announces  Discounts 
for  Volume,  Frequency 

Effective  September  1,  the  following  discounts  from  base 
line  rate  of  17c  will  be  effective  on  all  general  advertising, 
published  by  "nie  New  Orleans  Item. 


Volume  Discount 

25,000  linat  . 4% 

50,000  linat  .  4 

75,000  linat  .  8 

100,000  linat  . 10 


Frequency  Discount 

13  centaentiva  waakt . 4% 

24  centaentiva  waakt . 4 

39  centaentiva  waakt . I 

52  centaentiva  waakt . 10 


Volume  discounts  are  based  on  total  linage  run  within  a 
period  of  12  months.  Frequency  discounts  are  based  (Hi 
the  minimum  of  70  lines  per  week.  Advertising  of  sepa¬ 
rate  products  of  the  same  manufacturer  may  be  combined 
to  earn  both  volume  and  frequency  discounts.  When 
insertions  continue  beyond  any  given  <;ycle  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  frequency  already  earned  applies.  Two  or 
more  (ximplete  cycles  within  a  (»ntract  year  may  be 
(ximbined  to  earn  a  greater  frequen<ry  discount. 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Leading  Afternoon  Newspaper 
Ralph  Nicholson,  President  and  Publisher 


(jeorge  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  with  (^(;es  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Boston. 


m  said  nearly  everybody  printed  ACME  pictures. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  ACME  subscribers: 
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New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Dayton  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Omaha  World-Herald 
New  Orleans  Item 
San  Francisco  News 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Chicag:o  Tribune 
Buffalo  News 
Atlanta  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal 


New  York  Herald-Tribune 
Boston  Post 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Los  .Angeles  News 
Seattle  Times 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Philadelphia  Record 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Detroit  News 
Kansas  City  Journal 
Denver  News 
Washington  Times-Herald 


Life,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Time,  Newsweek,  Collier^s. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  N.  W.  Ayer, 
B.  B.  D.  &  O.,  Young  and  Rubicam. 


In  a  period  marked  by  the  shrinkage  of  newspicture 
agencies,  ACME  has  grown  in  strength  and  scope. 
ACME  today  serves  more  newspapers,  magazines  and 
commercial  clients  than  ever  before. 


Acme  Newsplctures,  Inc. 


a6i  eighth  AVE.— new  YORK 


WEST  THIRD  and  LAKESIDE— CLEVELAND,  O- 
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Associated  Press 
Buys  Wide  World 

By  JACK  PRICE 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS.  INC.,  one 

of  the  four  major  picture  syndi¬ 
cates,  was  sold  July  25  by  the  New 
York  Times  to  the  Associated  Press, 
the  change  in  management  and  opera¬ 
tions  taking  effect  midnight  July  31. 

News  of  the  transaction  was  made 
public  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  who  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“The  Associated  Press,  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  its  board  of  directors, 
acquired  from  the  New  York  Times 
the  business  of  Wide  World  Photos 
in  furtherance  of  a  decision  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  collection  and  production 
of  the  news  photo  element  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  services. 

“The  New  York  Times  is  accord¬ 
ingly  discontinuing  the  sale  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  including  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

“Because  of  a  hope  such  an  eventu¬ 
ality  could  be  brought  about,  the 
Associated  Press  has  long  deferred 
plans  for  improving  and  expanding 
its  news  photo  service.  Additional 
revenue  that  will  become  available 
will  afford  means  to  add  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  news  photo  field 
that  the  management  has  long  de¬ 
sired  to  make,  which  are  novel  in 
character  and  will  fiulher  advance  the 
art  of  news  photography,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  widening  the  basis  of  news 
photo  collection. 

“In  the  discussions  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
had  with  the  New  York  Times  over  a 
long  period,  Mr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Press,  stated  that 
only  the  Associated  Press  could  ac¬ 
quire  Wide  World  Photos.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Sulzberger  did  not  at  any 
time  entertain  the  idea  of  turning  the 
operations  of  Wide  World  over  to  a 
competitor  of  the  Associated  Press.” 

We  have  been  informed  that  the 
sale  includes  only  the  title  to  the 
name,  goodwill  and  existing  business. 
The  valuable  Wide  World  morgue 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  New 
York  Times,  but  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Associated  Press.  The 
sale  does  not  include  the  rights  to 
any  mechanical  device  invented  by  or 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  used  by 
Wide  World  Photos.  This  also  applies 
to  the  Wired-Photo  transmitters  and 
receivers. 


York  Times  the  largest  possible  selec¬ 
tion  of  pictures.  Wide  World  sold 
pictures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
acquisition.  Under  able  management 
and  skilful  staff,  it  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  organized, 
but  its  discontinuance  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  growing  cost  of  its 
operations  and  the  increased  need  for 
economy,  resulting  from  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

“It  is  the  hope  of  the  Associated 
Press  greatly  to  expand  its  photo¬ 
graphic  service  and  to  employ  such 
members  of  the  Wide  World  staff  as 
it  can  accommodate. 

“The  plan  follows: 

“1)  Those  employes  who  have 
served  the  New  York  Times  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Wide  World  for  25  years 
or  more  and  who  have  reached  pen¬ 
sion  age  will  be  pensioned  by  the 
New  York  Times  upon  application. 

“2)  The  Times  will  retain  a  staff 
of  photographers,  photographic  print¬ 
ers,  etc.,  sufficient  to  serve  its  local 
needs.  Those  selected  will  become 
members  of  the  Times  staff  and  carry 
over  any  benefits  from  their  Wide 
World  service. 

“3)  The  Times  will  retain  the  manu¬ 
facturing  section  of  wired-photo  in¬ 
struments. 

“4)  All  others  will  receive  dis¬ 
missal  compensation,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  two  weeks’  salary  for 
each  year  of  service,  whether  or  not 
they  are  employed  elsewhere. 

“5)  The  Times  will  give  preferred 
consideration  for  employment  to  all 
those  not  employed  elsewhere  when¬ 
ever  occasion  for  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  presents  itself.” 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  total 
amount  of  severance  pay  for  Wide 
World  employes  will  reach  the  sum 
of  $110,000.  The  New  York  Times 
has  retained  a  staff  of  six  photogra¬ 
phers  to  provide  pictorial  coverage 
for  the  roto  and  news  assignments. 

Many  Wide  World  staff  members 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  new 
owners.  They  include  photographers, 
salesmen  and  inside  men.  A  few 
executives  have  also  been  given  posts 
in  the  new  organization.  As  matters 
stand  at  present.  Press  Association, 
Inc.,  AP  subsidiary,  will  handle  all 
sales  of  pictures  to  publications  other 
than  daily  newspapers,  and  also  han¬ 
dle  all  commercial  work.  A  new  stu¬ 
dio  will  be  constructed  and  operated 


In  this  connection  the  New  York  , 
Times  has  formed  a  new  subsidiary  I 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Times  | 
Telephoto  Equipment,  Inc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  such  trans-  ^ 
mitters  and  receivers  for  commercial  | 
uses.  At  present  this  company  is  en-  ^ 
gaged  in  experimental  work  on  these 
machines  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Tech¬ 
nicians  are  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  production  of  these  appliances.  ' 

The  Wide  World  staff  was  officially  ‘ 
notified  of  the  sale  through  the  fol- 
lowing  notice  issued  by  Mr.  Sulz-  i 
berger: 

“Wide  World  Photos.  Inc.,  will  be 
sold  to  the  Associated  Press  on  Aug. 
1,  and  the  New  York  Times  will  thus 
cease  the  production  and  the  sale  of 
photographs  to  newspapers  and  other 
publications  in  North,  Central  and 
South  America. 

“Wide  World  was  originally  created 
before  the  AP  went  into  the  picture 
field,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  New 
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TOPEKA  PAPERS  ADOPT  JOINT  PUBLISHING  PLAN 

THE  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  published  by  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  and  the  f 
Topeka  State  Journal,  published  by  Oscar  Stauffer,  will  combine  their 
business,  advertising,  circulation,  and  mechanical  departments  imder  a  joint 
publishing  operation  patterned  after  the  Nashville  Printing  Company  plan, 
effective  immediately,  it  was  announced  Aug.  1.  Operating  company  will  be 
the  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company  with  Senator  Capper  as  president- 
Charles  H.  Sessions  and  Oscar  Staviffer,  vice-presidents;  Leland  Schenck^ 
secretary;  Hall  Collinson,  treasurer;  and  Henry  S.  Blake,  general  manager. 
Also  on  the  board  of  directors  is  Fred  Vandergrift.  Both  newspapers  are  to  " 
be  published  in  the  Capital  plant. 


by  men  who  have  served  with  the 
former  owners. 

The  acquirement  of  the  operations 
of  Wide  World  was  conclude  at  the 
offices  of  the  New  York  Times  Thurs¬ 
day.  Officers  and  directors  of  Wide 
World,  Inc.,  were  elected  to  serve  un¬ 
til  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Ifie  Associated  Press, 
Wide  World  now  being  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Associated  Press. 
The  officers  and  directors  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  Kent  Cooper;  vice-president, 
Paul  Miller;  secretary,  Lloyd  Stratton; 
treasurer,  L.  F.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Miller  will  be  directly  in  charge 
of  Wide  World  operations. 

Tfie  syndicate  will  be  served 
from  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  the  new 
home  of  Wide  World  Photos  and  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Until  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  the  new 
plant.  Wide  World  Photos  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  Times  studios  and 
mechanical  equipment.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  conditions  where  clients  of 
Wide  World  have  contracted  for  the 
Wired-Photo  transmission. 

J.  V.  Connolly,  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  announced  Thurs¬ 
day  that  Frank  Gilloon,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times  Wide 
World,  has  joined  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  He  will  promote  and  sell 
International  News.  Photos,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  feature  and  roto¬ 
gravure  services.  Mr.  Gilloon  returns 
to  King  Features  after  an  absence  of 
20  years.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  27  years  ago  with  International 
News  Photos  in  the  sales  department. 
In  1921,  Gilloon  left  INP  to  join  the 
selling  staff  of  Times  Wide  World. 

Fred  Ferguson,  president  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  said: 

“This  statement  pertaining  to  the 
purchase  of  Wide  World  Photos  by 
the  Associated  Press  is  made  without 
full  information  as  to  the  operating 
plans  of  the  Associated  Press  under 
the  new  setup,  but  I  believe  that  any 
changes  or  consolidations  leading  to 
stabilization  in  the  picture  field  are 
not  only  of  benefit  to  the  picture 
agencies  operating  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  basis  but  to  the  picture  consum¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  the  country.” 


Dickinson  Named 
Sales  Manager 
Of  Ad  Bureau 

Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  I 
ANPA,  in  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales 
manager  of  the 
Bureau,  with 
headquarters  in 
New  York.  He 
succeeds  Wilder 
Brecken- 
ridge  who  re¬ 
signs  as  of  Au- 
gust  1.  Mr. 

Brecken- 
ridge  has  not 
announced  his 
futiu-e  plans. 

Mr.  Dickinson 
has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1939.  He  will  report  for  duty  in  ' 
New  York  as  soon  as  his  successor  in 
Chicago  has  been  named.  Before 
joining  the  Bureau  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
with  the  new  business  department  of  ' 
McCann-Erickson  and  prior  to  that,  i 
vice-president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell  I 
advertising  agency.  From  1915  to  f 
1931  he  was  advertising  and  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car 
Corn.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  since  August,  1939.  He  built 
up  the  organization’s  present  sales 
staff  and  played  a  major  part  in 
adapting  The  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  to  the  Bureau’s 
sales  plan. 


Frederick  Dickinson 


1942  in  the  Fairficld^Curtit  Bay 
•hipyard  area  of  Baltimore. 

Hundreds  of  new  homes  in 
many  other  aections  of  Xht  city 
mean  comfortable  living  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  well-paid 
wge  earners  of 
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YOU  CAN  REACH  THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET 
EFFECTIVELY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  THROUGH 
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MAGAZINE 

AUGUST  ISSUE  1941 


What  are  the  motives  behind  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  Petroleum?  Does 
the  Industry  refuse  to  play  ball  with 
defense?  Is  production  below  what 
it  should  be?  Has  the  Industry  fallen 
down  in  its  distribution  system? 

The  record  shows  that  Petroleum  is 
the  best  functioning  major  U.  S. 
industry.  Then  why  should  it  be 
the  first  to  go  under  Government 
control? 

The  answer  is  an  object  lesson  for 
every  other  industry.  It  is  a  guide 
for  the  future — when  you  will  ask 
yourself  many  times:  “Is  this  for 
defense  or  politics?” 

Writers  and  speakers  on  public 
affairs  are  free  to  quote  from  this 
article.  Credit  to  Nation’s  Business 
is  optional.  Write  for  a  reprint. 


setuHV 

OOVSKNMeMT  CONTKOl 

OF  petroleum! 


30  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  ALREADY 
HAVE  A  VOICE  IN  PETROLEUM! 

The  list  omits  those  agencies  whose  activities 
concerning  oil  are  casual  or  remote.  Yet  only 
two  of  these  Federal  agencies  have  announced 
their  intention  of  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Oil  Coordinator.  On. the  other  hand  what  is 
the  record  of  Petroleum’s  efforts  to  regulate 
itself?  Has  Government  cooperated? 

See  Page  24 

Cracking  Down  on  Molecnies 

While  refineries  divide  the  molecules,  the  tax 
colleaor  cracks  down  on  profits.  New  processes 
Godfather  long  distance  bombers.  TNT  and 
mbber  /rom  oil.  Baiile  of  catalysts  builds 
America’s  defenses. 

See  Page  21 
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NATION’S  BUSINESS 


Read... 

“SHOULD 
BUREAUCRACY 
RULE  PETROLEUM?” 

11  PAGE  FEATURE  ARTICLE 

Augusty  NATION'S  BUSINESS 


This  advertisement  is  the  55th  of  a  series  contributed  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
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A  TERRIFYING  PROSPECT 

AMONG  the  casualties  of  the  present  war  in 
Britain,  aiul  we  sup|K)se  the  same  could  be 
written  of  every  other  l)elligerent,  have  been  the 
retail  merchants  of  what  was  once  called  a  “na¬ 
tion  of  shop  keepers.”  In  l’n)f.  Allan  Nevins’ 
stories  of  England  at  war,  there  is  a  history  that 
must  be  terrifying  to  the  millions  who  constitute 
the  great  middle  <-lass  of  the  British  Empire  and 
•America,  the  |)eople  who  have  lieen  neither  rich 
nor  jKX)r,  but  whose  working  and  s[)ending  keep 
the  wheels  of  (•ommerce  moving.  T<Klay,  it  seems 
that  this  middle  class  fai'es  extinction  in  England, 
just  as  it  has  l)een  wi|)e<l  out  in  Germany,  Italy 
aiul  Russia.  .And  unless  .Americans  awake  quickly 
t(»  the  jHirtents  of  our  own  situation,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  developments  of  the  defense 
prt)gram  will  destroy  the  .same  kind  of  jieople 
here.  We  do  not  l)elieve  that  any  .such  fateful 
event  is  dictated  by  the  fa«'t.s. 

The  hour  is  indeed  late,  but  it  is  not  tfK) 
late  for  .America  t«>  camsider  whether  any  defen.se 
<pie.stion.s  are  inqatrtant  enough  to  warrant  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people  who  have  proven 
the  efficiency  of  tlernwracy  ami  capitalism  as  a 
working  combination.  If  the  jmwluction  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  refrigerators,  furniture,  c‘«M)king  uten.sils 
and  all  of  the  myriad  articles  which  add  up  to 
the  “.American  standard  of  living”  is  to  be  cut  to 
.50  {)er  cent  or  less  of  present  volume,  it  cannot 
Ik*  doubted  that  the  entire  retail  .structure  of  the 
country  will  be  weakened  to  the  |K»int  of  di.sinte- 
gration.  Tanks  and  aircraft  and  guns  and  battle¬ 
ships  may  seem,  at  the  moment,  to  be  paramount, 
much  more  imfmrtant  than  homes  and  the  things 
that  make  for  comfort,  but  please  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  mi.ssion  of  armaments  is  not  pro- 
•luction,  but  destruction,  and  that  the  future  of 
the  United  States  will  de|)end  on  the  continued 
u.se  of  our  great  material  and  spiritual  resources 
for  the  promotion  of  decent  living. 

For  purely  selfish  reasons,  this  defense  situa¬ 
tion  has  tremendous  interest  for  newspapers.  The 
shift  of  the  country’s  great  manufac*turing  plant 
from  normal  production  to  armaments  will,  in 
all  probability,  cause  small  lo.ss  of  time  or  pay 
to  the  millions  engaged  in  industry.  Their  hours 
will  be  transformed,  with  only  a  short  lag,  from 
the  making  of  articles  of  commerce  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  weafmns.  Payrolls  of  manufacture 
will  go  up,  rather  than  down.  There  is  no  such 
alternative  for  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  depend  upon  the  retail  proce.s.ses,  including 
adverti.sing,  for  their  livelihood.  With  a  famine 
of  products  for  .sale,  the  retail  entrepreneur  and 
his  employes  will  be  pushed  into  oblivion. 

With  a  $3, .500,000,000  tax  bill  already  in  the 
machine,  and  already  declared  inadequate  by  the 
men  who  prepared  it,  we  are  facing  the  terrifying 
prt).sj)ect  of  kno<‘king  out  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who.se  daily  efforts  constitute  the  only 
sj>urce  from  which  tax  revenues  can  be  rai.sed. 
'Fhe  picture  makes  no  .sense.  If  it  is  nece.ssary,  in 
order  tt)  b«‘at  Nazism,  to  imitate  its  worst  fea¬ 
tures.  the  destruction  of  individual  liberty  and 
individual  entcrpri.se,  the  moment  may  be  at  hand 
for  a  complete  <x)n.sideration  of  where  we  stand 
in  the  world  trslay.  We  have  the  right,  even  the 
•Iiity,  t<»  a.sk  ourselves  the  rea.sons  for  every  step 
in  our  defen.se  program,  esfiecially  when  those 
.‘■Icps  contemplate  the  de.structi«)n  of  our  economic 
structure  to  an  extent  which  omld  hardly  be  ex- 
<<H‘de«l  if  our  cities  were  under  the  bombs  of  a 
jMiwerful  enemy. 

We  are  not  at  war.  Our  cities  have  not  l)een 
bimilHHi.  A’et,  the  |Kf)ple  in  charge  of  our  defen.se 
program  ap|>ear  to  l>e  heading  the  nation’s  busi- 


A  L 


O  Lord,  to  ns  belongeth  confusion  of  fare,  to  our 
kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our  fathers,  because  we 
have  sinned  against  thee.  Daniel  IX:  7. 


ness  toward  a  fate  which  tx)uld  be  hardly  less 
dire  than  if  we  were  the  con«piered  victims  in  a 
sh(K)ting  war.  That  may  be  necessary,  even  though 
we  don’t  believe  it  to  lie  now.  We  won’t  la*  con¬ 
vinced  without  a  far  more  searching  exposition 
of  the  facts  than  any  that  has  so  far  become 
public. 


WHAT  IS  A  "NEWSPAPER"? 

REPORTS  of  one  pha.se  of  the  testimony  before 

the  Federal  Communicatons  Commis.sion  hear¬ 
ings  on  new .spaper-radio  <|Ueslion.s  illustrates  how- 
facts  which  are  wholly  awurate  may  convey  a 
wrong  impression,  unless  they  are  clothe<l  with 
explanation.  Dr.  .Alfred  Mc('.  Lee,  a  diligent 
miner  of  newspajier  .statisth-s,  tidd  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  while  the  number  of  newspapers  i)iib- 
li.shed  in  the  U.  S.  .A.  ha<l  decreased  in  recent 
jears,  the  number  «»f  cities  in  which  newspa|H*rs 
are  published  had  increased  during  the  same 
peri<Ml.  That  is  an  apparent  paradox  which  should 
Ik*  clarified  by  expo.sition  of  the  facts. 

Editor  &  Pcblishek  records,  from  which  Dr. 
Lee  doubtle.ss  drew  much  of  his  information,  show 
clearly  that  the  nundier  of  newspafiers  hasdieen 
decreasing.  The  de<*rea.se  has  been  .steep  and 
rapid  .sinc*e  1937,  in  cities  where  newspajK*rs  capa¬ 
ble  of  jjerforming  a  complete  news  job  are  pub¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  partially  offset  during  the  jiast 
!?0  year.s  by  the  establishment  of  many  news¬ 
papers  in  small  cities.  Comparatively  few  new¬ 
comers  have  surviveil,  and  the  circulation  of  all 
of  the  survivors  combined  will  probably  not  ecjual 
that  of  either  the  Neiv  York  World,  Neu  York 
A  merican,  or  Chicago  Herald  dr  Examiner,  which 
have  lieen  wifx'd  from  the  Ixxiks. 

The  new  daily  new.sjiaper  cities  have  lieen 
mostly  in  the  Southwest,  where  many  small  towns 
emerged  jieriiendlcularly  from  the  status  of  vil¬ 
lages  with  the  development  of  new  oil  {khiIs  or 
new  farming  areas.  In  many  ca.se.s,  the  remote- 
ne.ss  of  these  place.s  from  large  cities  or  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transjKirtation  from  large  cities  cau.sed 
a  news  famine  which  was  corrected,  in  traditional 
fashion,  by  the  e.stabli.shment  of  a  newspajier. 
First  a  weekly,  then,  as  the  community  .soaretl  to 
rapid  maturity,  a  daily,  has  been  the  general 
program.  .And  with  all  re.sjiect  t<i  the  excellent 
jobs  that  many  of  the.se  pajicrs  do  for  their  c«)ni- 
munities,  it  must  l»e  recognized  that  the  s<-ojh* 
of  their  .service  is  nece.ssarily  limited  in  compari- 
.son  with  that  of  the  many  metro|K)litan  {MqHTs 
which  have  {leri.sheil. 

Regardless  of  the  ajtparent  upward  trend  iit 
number  of  cities  with  daily  newspajier  s<“rvice.  it 
cannot  be  escajied  that  the  trend  in  cities  alnive 
■2.5.000  population  has  lieen  toward  the  limitation 
of  competition.  This  has  been  usually  ac*com- 
jdi.shcHl  by  con.solidation;  in  recent  years,  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  has  been  the  unification  of  busine.ss 
admini.stration  and  jiriKluction  facilities,  retain¬ 
ing  editorial  independence. 

Both  of  these  pre.sent  great  (iroblems,  Ixith  for 
newspa|)ermen  and  for  organizations  dependent 
for  their  living  uf)on  .serving  new spa|)er.s.  It  will 
not  <lo  t«)  let  the  apparent  trend  of  .statistics 
blind  any  of  us  to  ine.scapable  facts. 


DEFUSE  PUBUCITY 

NEWSI’.AFER.MEN,  as  well  as  public  relations 

officers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  several 
civilian  defense  mechani.sms,  are  liecoming  acutely 
unhappy  over  the  hea<laches  involved  in  publicity 
on  defense  subjects.  There  is  no  disposition  any¬ 
where  to  impo.se  a  formal  c*ensorship  on  the  press.  J 
But,  as  we  remarked  last  week,  there  is  wide 
divergent  of  views  ami  jiolicies  between  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  laid  ilown  by  Washington  headquarters 
and  their  application  by  regional  officials. 

Far  be  it  from  Editor  &  Pi  busher  to  suggest 
the  addition  of  another  committee  to  the  horde 
already  o{)erating  in  Washington — but  it  does 
seem  that  a  greater  measure  of  co-operation  be-  ■ 
tween  departments  and  bureaus  of  government  ^ 
and  the  newspa|K*r  industry  is  vital.  We  Mieve  ’ 
that  complete  franknc.ss  and  mutual  tru.st  Itetween 
new.spajiers  ami  government  is  the  ideal  jMilicy — 
a  view  that  we  lK*lieve  is  shared  by  many  men 
in  key  public  relations  offices  in  governmental 
affairs.  They*  would  prefer  to  lift  all  news  har¬ 
riers,  except  where  information  would  obviou.sly 
lx*nefit  a  |K)tential  enemy,  but  they  have  .said  to 
this  writer  within  the  past  week  that  they  are 
barred  from  doing  .so  lK*cau.se  a  small  minority 
of  newspa|x*r  jx'ople  will  not  keep  a  confi<lence. 

We  were  told  of  one  incident  in  w  Inch  a  large 
group  of  new.spajx*r  men  were  taken  liehind  the 
.scenes  of  .Army  plans  rec'ently,  all  off  the  r»*cord. 
Within  six  hours,  one  newspa|x*r  publi.shed  some 
of  the  most  confidential  elements  of  the  di.sclofi- 
ures.  And  we  were  told  emphatically  that  the  I 
.Army  officer  involved  would  never  again  ri.sk  his  k 
neck  in  giving  secrets  to  newspa}x*rmen.  We  can’t  r 
blame  him,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  press  must 
be  kejit  infornieil  on  major  steps  involving  na¬ 
tional  interests.  The  .Army  certainly  cannot  dis¬ 
cipline  a  new spa|x?rman  who  breaks  faith,  but  it 
is  entirely  po.s.sible  for  the  new.spaix'rs  to  make 
it  plain  that  they  do  not  approve  his  conduct. 

We  can’t  have  any  Doctor  G<x;bl)els  running 
our  cen.sorship  and  propaganda  bureau,  without 
lo.sing  what  we  are  trying  to  defend,  but  we  can 
have  greater  understanding  and  co-ojieration  be¬ 
tween  newspa|x*rs  and  government  than  exist  to¬ 
day.  The  .American  Newspa{x*r  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  other  regional  and  national  groups 
with  which  it  has  worked  on  matters  affecting  the 
w  hole  industry  c*onstitute  a  group  in  being  which, 
we  firmly  belieye,  might  make  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  .solution  of  this  important  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  vital  that  the  newspajiers  continue  to 
stami  before  their  readers  as  j)ur\'eyorp  and  not  as 
suppre.ssors  of  news. 


IN  REVERSE 

WITH  TIIFi  Department  of  Ju.stii*e  working  to¬ 
ward  what  now  hxiks  like  the  elimnation  of 
brand  adverti.sing  in  the  ix*troleum  busine.ss.  we  ^ 
have  the  .spectacle  of  the  principal  oil  and  gaso¬ 
line  pnxlucers  combining  to  adverti.se  with  the 
purjxKse  of  cutting  down  consumption  of  their 
st(K;k-in-trade.  They  are  .s|x>nding  their  own 
money  with  the  pur|K).se  of  reducing  their  own 
income — doing  a  job  that  they  are  convinc»*d  is 
against  their  long-run  intere.sts  and  for  which 
they’  do  not  .see  the  pressing  nece.ssity  envi.sioned 
by  Petroleum  Co-Ordinator  Ickes. 

We  have  heard  suggestions  that  this  kind  of 
advertising  might  properly  be  done  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  involveil.  as  it  has  lx*en  in  Eng¬ 
land.  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  that 
rea.soning.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  for  great 
commercial  'itities  to  combine  in  an  adverti.sing 
effort  to  reduce  .sale.s,  we  think  it’s  healthy  for  the 
countrv  that  thev  can  do  so. 
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Press  in  New  York,  now  chairman  of 
the  press  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  Peru,  is  in  New  York 
on  a  goodwill  mission  for  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Delboy  was  at  one  time  Latin 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


E.  Fusco,  h£is  been  a  feature  of  the 
daily  and  Sun- 


glLTON  U.  BROWN,  secretary-trea-  American  editor  for  the  North  Ameri-  SINCE  Fel^uary,  1940,  the  “Colum- 
surer  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  re-  can  Newspaper  Alliance.  He  is  study-  -  column,  by  James 

fjntly  began  his  61st  year  on  that  j^g  the  problem  of  improving  relations 
paper.  As  a  between  Latin  American  countries 
young  school  ^^d  the  United  States  and  proposes 
to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  what 
methods  should  be  adopted  which  he 
expects  to  syndicate.  He  also  is  to 
write  articles  for  El  Comercio  of  Lima 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  trip. 


Hilton  U.  Brown 


teacher  he  took 
a  temporary  job 
handling  t  e  1  e  - 
graph  news.  In 
1898  he  became 
city  editor  and 
two  years  later 
managing  editor. 
He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  general  man¬ 
ager  in  1902. 

Ralph  McGill, 
executive  editor, 
Atlanta  Consti- 


Frank  C.  Taylor 


In  The  Business  Office 

FRANK  C.  TAYLOR,  Newark  (N.  J.) 

Evening  News  financial  advertising 
manager,  has  just  completed  50  years 
with  the  news¬ 
paper.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  occa- 
sion,  he  was 
tendered  a 
luncheon  at  the 
Newark  Down 
Town  Club 
where  guests  in- 
eluded  B  .  J  . 
Foley,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager; 
Lloyd  M.  Felm- 
ly,  managing 
editor;  Patrick 
M.  Feeney,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and  other  Newark 
News  department  heads.  Taylor  man¬ 
aged  the  Newark  News  New  York 
office  for  30  years. 

John  O.  Boyd,  who  has  been  the 
New  York  manager  for  Scheerer  & 
Co.,  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  for  the  past  14  years,  and  since 
the  death  of  Hugo  Scheerer  has  been 
an  equal  partner  with  his  two  asso- 
cites  in  Chicago,  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company.  Miss  Helen  R. 
Herd  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office. 

Farley  A.  Manning,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
which  changed  hands  this  week,  will 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
effective  Sept.  15.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Stewart  who  resigned  recently 
to  go  to  Los  Angeles  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Westwood  Hills  News- 
Press. 

Frank  Best  has  resigned  as  assistant 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  and  has  become  co¬ 
publisher  of  a  weekly  paper  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Louis  J.  Frenkel,  who  served  with 
the  Hearst  organization  in  various 
cities  for  more  than  20  years,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  real-estate 


lotion,  has  been  named  by  Mayor  Le- 
Craw  as  one  of  the  vice-chairmen  of 
the  newly-created  labor  mediation 
hoard  to  adjust  disputes  between 
management  and  workers  in  Atlanta 
industry. 

John  W.  Potter,  co-publisher.  Rock 
Itiand  (Ill  )  Argus,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Mrs.  Potter  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  born 
July  16.  They  have  two  other  chil¬ 
dren,  Mary  Aileen  and  John  William, 

Jr. 

Mason  C.  Brunson,  editor,  Florence 
Homing  News;  Roger  C.  Peace,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greenville  News  and  Pied- 
Mont;  and  Hall  T.  McGee,  Sr.,  business 
manager.  Charleston  Courier  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  have  been  named  directors 
of  Organized  Business,  Inc.,  of  South 
(^lina,  formed  by  business,  indus¬ 
trial  and  civic  leaders  to  advance 
business  and  industry  in  the  state. 

John  L.  Morrison,  editor-publisher, 

Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Rotary  Club 
of  New  York  luncheon,  July  24,  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore.  His  subject:  “The 
After-Dinner  Speaking  Evil.” 

Tams  Bixby,  III,  publisher,  Musko¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  been  appointed  information 
consultant  of  the  Dallas  regional  staff 
d  the  Office  of  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  editor  and 
funeral  manager,  Winchester  (Va.) 

Star,  will  be  married  Aug.  9  to 
Gretchen  Bigelow  Thomson,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Paul  Jones  Thomson,  in 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Winchester. 

Friend  W.  Richardson,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California  now  serving  his 
39th  consecutive  annual  term  as 
president  of  the  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Mrs.  Richardson  last 

week  celebrated  their  50th  wedding _ 

snniversary  at  their  Berkeley,  Cal., 
home. 

Albert  W.  Johnston,  owner  of 
Greentvich  (Conn.)  Time,  has  been 

named  by  Governor  Robert  Hurley  to  A  CAIfflDlTE  DFTIIRII^V 
the  Connecticut  Defense  Council.  R  rRWwIlllt  IltIwflllwWw 


day  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  to 
which  newspaper 
he  returned  in 
1939  after  a  sev¬ 
en-year  interim 
which  included 
four  years  as 
secretary  to  U. 

S.  Congressman 
Frank  L.  Kloeb 
of  Celina,  Ohio. 

The  column’s 

chief  appeal  is  James  E.  Fusco 
its  human  inter¬ 
est  and  in  it  Fusco  uses  many  homey 
items  which  otherwise  would  not  find 
space  in  the  news  columns. 

A  graduate  of  Ohio  Northern  Uni¬ 
versity,  class  of  1923,  Fusco  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Northern  Review  there  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  the 
weekly  college  paper  published  the 
only  extra  in  its  history  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Solomon  H. 
Lehr,  nonegenarian  president-emeri¬ 
tus.  His  first  job  was  with  the  old 
Youngstown  Telegram.  Six  weeks 
after  going  to  Lima  in  1925,  he  was 
summoned  to  Columbus  to  join  the 
Citizen  staff.  Fusco  was  credited  gen¬ 
erally  with  solving  one  of  Columbus’ 
most  sensational  murders,  that  of  an 
Ohio  State  University  co-ed  in  1929. 

In  1932  he  left  Columbus  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  Lima  News  and  in 
March,  1933,  he  became  Congress¬ 
man  Kloeb’s  secretary.  When  Kloeb 
was  appointed  federal  judge  at  To¬ 
ledo  in  1937,  Fusco  was  named  cam¬ 
paign  secretary  for  U.  S.  Senator 
Robert  J.  Bulkley,  who  was  defeated 
in  the  1938  campaign.  Fusco’s  princi¬ 
pal  hobby  is  his  three-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  Donna. 

advertising  for  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Public  Ledger. 

Howard  F.  Van  Bomel,  formerly  of 
McCann-Elrickson,  Inc.,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  and  most  recently  with 
the  New  York  Post,  hcis  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  John  B.  Woodward, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representative. 

Keith  Roberts,  for  the  past  four 
years  advertising  manager  for  the 
Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Trib¬ 
une.  Roberts  was  married  just  before 
leaving  to  Miss  Marguerite  Vogel  of 
Chelsea,  Okla.  Tom  Capps,  formerly 
of  the  Journal,  then  later  on  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  Phoenix,  will  be  new  advertis- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


“The  Sunday 
sold  us 
the  daily 
-and  we’re 
mighty  glad 


George  W.  Cottingham,  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  been 
fleeted  chairman  of  the  Texas  public 
safety  commission. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor-emeri¬ 
tus,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  and  vet¬ 
eran  editor  of  the  Southwest,  was  in 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Houston  early 
this  week  in  a  critical  condition  from 
an  extended  illness. 

Ralph  McGill,  executive  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Atlanta’s  Mayor  Roy 
f^raw,  as  one  of  the  vice-chairmen 
of  the  newly-created  labor  mediation 
hoard  to  adjust  disputes  between 
|nanagement  and  workers  in  Atlanta 
Industry. 

Emilio  Delboy,  for  seven  years  Latin 
American  editor  with  the  Associated 


WINNIE  WINKLE,  a  favorite  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  for  years,  is 
back  in  that  paper  after  an 
absence  of  several  months!  An¬ 
other  instance  of  the  prevailing, 
nation-wide  reader  preference  for 
T rihune-News  comics. 


.  .  .  for  a  complete 
list  of  comic  favor¬ 
ites,  write,  or  wire 


it  did!” 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


ARTHUR  W  CRAWf-ORO.  Gcocroi  Monoqcr  NEWS  BUILOINO  New  Yo 


TRIBUNE  TOWER  Chicsq 


Says  James  P.  Rosemond, 
managing  editor  of  The 
Akron  Beacon-Journal,  of 

NANCY 


Headlined  above  is  part  of  what 
Mr.  Rosemond  writes  us  of  the 
record  *  of  Ernie  Bushmiller's 
comic  NANCY  in  Akron.  The 
Beacon- Journal  bought  first  the 
Sunday  page,  on  the  strength  of 
its  popularity  then  added  the 
daily  strip. 

“.4nd  instantly,”  Mr.  Rosemond 
adds,  “readers  cheered.” 

Would  you  like  to  see  samples  of 
this  comic  that  packs  a  one-two 
popularity-punch  ? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  4tND  STtEET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ing  manager  of  the  Vinita  Journal. 

Edward  J.  DeVelin,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
and  the  Rockford,  Ill.,  newspapers, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat.  Coinci¬ 
dent  with  DeVelin’s  appointment  as 
advertising  manager,  the  newspapers 
appointed  A1  Schaefer,  formerly  with 
the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  classi¬ 
fied  manager. 

Robert  Kayser  of  Pelham  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  succeeding  James  Har¬ 
rington. 

Guy  M.  Leedy  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bluefield 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 

Ex/ery  Saturday  Since  1884 


Inehidint  The  JeurualitUmerfi  1907;  Snespaptr- 
dawi,  merged  1925;  The  EneOe,  merged  1927. 

Utlee  Peteoged,  Regietered  CniitMte  Gyyrighted. 
T»  EUl'l^  It  KJBLISHER  company,  Ikc. 
Jams*  Wugbt  Baowa,  President 
Jamei  Wembt  Beowm,  Je.,  Fiee-Prtrident 
Cbaelbe  T.  Stuaet,  Treasurer 

Robeet  U.  Beoww,  Secretary _ 

General  Ojfices: 

SevcsUciitb  Floor  Old  Timee  Bvilding 
iSnd  Sueet  end  Broadwiv,  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRy«nt  9-8058.  aOM,  8054.  8088  end  3056 
A  Neweeeebe  fOE  Maieee  or  NEwtrAEEEt 
Xetbue  T.  Roee,  Waeeeh  L.  Baesstt, 

ilanatinfBditir;  Robeet  U.  Beowk,  Seas  Editor; 
Waltee  ^  ScBMEiBEE,  Jssotiete  Editor;  Stetbem 
t.  Monceue,  Richaeo  M.  Dosie,  Jace  Peice, 

Mee.  S.  Daee,  LUrartan. _ 

luiEt  Weicbt  Beowe,  Je.,  PuUiskerf  Chaeles  T. 
Stvaxt,  General  Manaier  and  JdoerUtint  Director; 
loeiAa  B.  Keenet,  Merhetini  and  Eesearea  Mtnatfr; 
Geoeae  H.  9teat^  Circulation  Uanoftr;  Louie  A. 
FoBTAiaE,  Oassi^d  iianater;  Jonn  Josbeon, 
Placement  tiauater. 

Waskinilon,  D.  C.  Bureau,  (jEaEEAL  Peeee  Aeeocia* 
Ttoa,  Jawee  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H.  MAaaiaG, 

iE.,  1370  Sational  Press  Cluk  Bide.,  Telephone 

letmpolitAn  1080. _ 

Cbicaco  Bueeau,  9Q1  Louden  GustaiUet  and  Acci- 
dent  Buildint,  360  NortA  Mickiean  Avenue,  Tel.  Dear¬ 
born  6771.  Geoege  A.  BEAnoEBEUEO,  Editor; 
Haeet  K.  Blace,  Adeenisine  Eepresentatae. 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Campeeu.  Wateob, 
1132  Derky  StreeLheskeiey,  Cal.,  Telephone,  Thom- 
weII  6557;  Kee  Tatioil  1216  Sortk  Hok^  Boul., 

Loe  Angelea,  Telephone,  HempEtead  5722. _ 

Feoific  Coast  Advertisint  Representatives:  Duncae  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Buildint,  San  Frandico;  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Paiur  Biseell,  Western  Pacific 
Buildint,  Loe  AngelcE,  Telephone  Proepect  6319. 
London  Ofice:  Veea  Cbamdlee,  44  Grantham  Road, 

Luton,  Bede.,  London,  England. _ 

blEPLAT  Adveetieing  rateE  effective  Dec.  I,  1937 
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a  coat  of  S22  per  week  earni  at  low  a  rate  on  a  62 
time  baiit  at  any  other  tchedule.  namely,  8182  per 
pan;  8103  half  pan;  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
aiMth  and  tixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 
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CLAaairiEO  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 
— •  agate  line  four  times. 
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onUATioBt  Wabted:  50c  per  agate  line- one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 
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SmecEirnoB  Ratbe:  By  mail  payable  ia  advance 
United  States  and  Island  PoEseEsions,  84  per  year; 

Canada,  84J0;  FortigB,  85. _ 
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tional  Editorial  Assoaatioo,  National  Better  Business 
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(W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph  and  Sutiset 
News.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Leedy  has  been  handling  all  promo- 
tiortal  advertising.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont. 

Stewart  Jackson,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  has  resigned. 

Mrs.  Irene  Barbour  has  joined  the 
circulation  staff  of  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time. 

John  D.  Bogle,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Afro  American  newspapers, 
as  business  manager  of  their  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  and  advertising  director, 
has  become  affiliated  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Tribune,  America’s  oldest 
Negro  newspaper,  as  general  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


ROBEIRT  L.  PERRY  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  automobile  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  by  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher.  Perry  succeeds  the  late 
Will  R.  Macdonald,  who  died  recently 
after  serving  the  Free  Press  for  nearly 
two  decades.  Perry  also  will  direct 
the  daily  and  Sunday  business  pages 
and  the  travel  department.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Perry  had  been  travel  editor 
and  swing  man  in  various  depart¬ 
mental  posts.  He  previously  worked 
on  the  Denver  Post,  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Independent  and  Fresno  (Cal.) 
Bee. 

Joshua  Eppinger,  city  editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  is  suffering  from 
mumps,  contracted  from  his  son. 

Jack  Hanley,  recently  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  International 
News  Service,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  in  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club  last  week.  Paul  Leake,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Woodland  (Cal.)  Democrat,  and 
president,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  chairman. 

Arthur  Burgess.  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  Bluefield  ( W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph 
and  Sunset  News,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Jim  Furniss.  graduate  of  the  Yale 
University  class  of  ’41,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Charles  A.  Esser,  associate  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Times,  and 
former  city  reporter  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  Utah  business 
regulation  commission. 

Celestine  Sibley,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News,  and  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Truman  Pouncey,  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher,  Dallas  Morning  News,  was 
named  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  by 
the  board  of  regents  July  26. 

George  M.  Murray,  editorial  writer 
for  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  write  a  book.  Robert  Keith 
has  joined  the  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  Spayde  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  July 
17.  Mr.  Spayde  is  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  and 
Mrs.  Spayde  is  the  daughter  of 
John  W.  Carey,  Journal  managing 
editor. 

John  D.  Brown  has  been  made 
sports  editor  of  the  Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Daily  Monitor.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News. 
Walter  T.  Murphy,  reporter,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Eagle,  has  joined  the  Monitor 
staff. 

James  B.  Waldron,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  reporter  in  Web¬ 
ster,  was  responsible  for  the  appre¬ 
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hension  and  arrest  of  a  hit-and-run 
driver  in  that  town  last  week. 
Waldron,  noticing  that  the  radiator 
ornament  on  a  certain  automobile 
was  missing,  informed  police,  who 
later  arrested  the  driver  on  hit-and- 
run  charges. 

Kathryn  Kirkman,  reporter  for  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  is  in 
a  critical  condition  at  an  Okmulgee 
hospital  where  she  recently  under¬ 
went  an  appendectomy. 

Peter  C.  Rhodes,  former  United 
Press  correspondent  in  Europe,  now 
associated  with  the  United  China  Re¬ 
lief,  announced  the  birth  of  a  girl, 
Alice  Sara  Estelle,  to  his  wife,  lone 
Boulenger,  July  26,  at  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  New  York.  Their  two- 
year-old  daughter,  Anne  Catherine, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1939. 

R.  L.  Duffus,  New  York  Times  book 
review  critic,  is  author  of  a  new 
novel,  “That  Was  Alderbury,”  a  book 
regarding  his  home  state  of  Vermont. 

Randolph  Bradford  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  proof  desk  has 
joined  the  Herald-Joumal  news  pho¬ 
tographers’  staff. 

Carl  G.  Thompson,  Jr.,  former  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Southern  Pines  (N.  C.) 
Pilot. 

Donald  S.  Hutcheson,  reporter, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News,  now 
on  leave  for  army  service,  figured  in 
a  dual  military  wedding  ceremony 
July  26.  Miss  Susan  Alice  Wiley 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Josephine  K. 
Wiley,  wedded  Edgar  L.  Mayne.  Both 
of  the  bridegrooms  are  privates  in  the 
army. 

Hal  Schram,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  sports  writer,  who  has  had 
defective  vision  for  years,  regained 
full  sight  of  one  eye  through  an 
operation  this  summer  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins.  Physicians  held  open  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  sight  in  the  other  eye 
will  improve. 

Allan  Ekvall,  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Daily  Post- 
Crescent,  has  become  engaged  to 
marry  Betty  Harris  of  Madison. 

Ray  E.  Hansen,  editor  of  the  Clin- 
tonville  (Wis.)  Tribune-Gazette,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  local  copy  desk 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

James  W.  Irwin,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  and  recently  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  “com¬ 
mandeered”  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  to 
serve  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
navy  department  and  manufacturers. 

Garrett  Cope,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  staff  photographer, 
July  23  was  handed  an  assignment 
slip  to  take  a  picture  of  Miss  Mildred 
Davis  as  one  of  Jackson’s  prospective 
brides.  Miss  Davis  is  Cope’s  fiancee. 
They  are  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  prominent  in 
Progressive  political  circles,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  volunteer  participation  committee 
in  the  office  of  civilian  defense,  sixth 
corps  area. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Jr.,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Savings  Committee  for  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Taylor  Meriwether  Smith,  former 
news  editor  and  later  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 


Dispatch,  is  now  sports  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph.  Mr.  Smith  * 
after  leaving  the  Times-Dispatch 
worked  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Frank  Desmond,  rewriteman,  Phil. 
adelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  daily  ' 
Suburban  News  Page  started  July  23. 

Clyde  Waddell,  photographer,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  Waddell 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Neill 
Taylor  Waddell,  July  17. 

Fred  Hartman,  sports  writer.  Goose 
Creek  (Tex.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Hartman  5 
are  parents  of  a  boy  bom  July  19. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Modes,  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  Miron 
L.  Hurst  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Evelyn  Kullander,  secretary  to  the 
editor  of  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 
last  week  revealed  her  engagement  to 
Corporal  John  W.  Drought,  Jr.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 


Wedding  Bells 


C.  RONALD  JOHNSON,  assistant  to 

Editorial  Director  Malcolm  W.  Bin- 
gay,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  to  Lois 
Dolores  Burch,  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Free  Press  recently  in 
Angola,  Ind. 

Richard  H.  Hoffman,  reporter.  New 
York  Journal- American,  to  Miss  Beth 
Ungerleider,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  July  29. 

William  J.  Reilly,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  to  Marie 
Elsie  Hettler  of  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  at 
Forest  Hills,  recently. 

Miss  Martha  L.  O’Hagan,  of  Dor-  u 
Chester,  Mass.,  to  Thomas  C.  O’Sulli-  ■ 
van,  feature  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  July  19  in  Dorchester, 

Miss  Violet  Pflueger,  reporter  on 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  to  Edward 
Dewey,  of  the  local  copy  desk  of  the 
Journal,  July  26  in  Milwaukee. 

Georgianna  Kaeser  to  Robert  C. 
Oetking,  staff  photographer  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  July  21. 

Joseph  C.  Green,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
to  Miss  Ellizabeth  Butler,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  July  26  in  Elkhart  Ind. 

Irving  Cricksman,  comer  sales 
manager,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Jeanne  Soldat  of  New 
York  City  recently  in  Bethany,  Mo. 

Miss  Norma  Stuart  Friend,  a  former 
resident  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  to  Thomas 
Colquit  Hardman,  III,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
in  Washington,  recently. 

Miss  Cartherine  Briggs  Dunavant, 
of  the  editorial  staff,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletin,  to  An¬ 
thony  Kazalonis  of  Mahanoy  City  | 
July  14. 

Warren  Eugene  Storer,  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News  Tribune  staff,  to  Miss 
Faith  W.  Vanderhoof  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  at  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  recently. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  mail  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  executive,  to  Helen  Gertrude 
Rinderknecht,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Rinderknecht,  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  recently. 

Charles  Finston,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  political  writer,  to  Mary 
Evelyn  dowers  of  Springfield,  HI- 

George  Dearing,  H,  artist  for  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Advertising  Co.,  Detroi^ 
Mich.,  to  Miss  Mary  Dickey  at  Detroit 
recently. 
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LN.P.  ENCOMPASSES  THE  PICTUREfFIELD 


To  be  sure  of  complete  coverage  of  your  picture 
needs  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS  is  the 
ideal  service. 

Affiliated  with  I.  N.  S.  the  world’s  most  interesting 
news  service— it  is  instantly  informed  of  every  important 
news  event,  and  its  photographers  are  on  the  spot  to  take 
the  picture. 

Affiliated  with  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  the 


world’s  greatest  feature  syndicate,  it  is  in  a  position  to  give 
you  the  very  best  and  most  vivid  shots  for  your  rotogravure 
section,  your  magazine,  news  and  feature  pages. 

Whether  it  be  spot  news,  sports,  fashions,  science,  de¬ 
fense,  society,  or  any  other  subject,  INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  PHOTOS  gives  you  complete,  speedy,  expert 
picture  coverage. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

A  Division  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hosiery  Orders 
Suspended  Due  to 
Silk  Shortage 

Newspaper  Advertising  Will 
Be  Temporarily  Curtailed 
By  Action  Against  Japan 

President  Roosevelt’s  order  freezing 
Japanese  assets  in  this  country  and 
thus  imperiling  silk  imports  has  led 
silk  hosiery  manufacturers  to  close 
their  lines  temporarily.  The  hosiery 
people,  who  use  from  80  to  85%  of 
the  silk  imported  into  the  U.  S.,  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  seizes  the  current  supply  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes  or  decides  to  issue  li¬ 
censes  for  restricted  imports  from 
Japan. 

One  of  the  most  drastic  effects  of 
the  impending  embargo  was  the  clos¬ 
ing  this  week  of  the  Philadelphia 
plant  of  the  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co. 
Closing  of  other  plants,  however,  will 
probably  be  held  up  until  Washington 
announces  its  intentions. 

The  effect  of  the  Presidential  order 
on  silk  stocking  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is,  for  the  time  being,  to  greatly 
restrict  or  eliminate  it.  Silk  hosiery 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  in  vari¬ 
ably  placed  by  the  depara tment  store 
with  an  allowance  from  the  advertiser. 
Until  the  stores  are  assured  that  they 
can  reorder  silk  stockings  and  until 
a  new  price  is  fixed,  most  silk  shocking 
copy  will  be  confined  to  magazines. 

There  is  now  an  estimated  three 
months  supply  of  silk  in  die  U.  S. 
Should  the  government  commandeer 
this  reserve,  the  retail  outlets  would 
have  no  trouble  selling  their  stock  on 
hand.  At  highly  advanced  prices  silk 
stockings  might  be  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers  in  a  now-or-never  sale.  But 
this,  of  course,  would  be  temporary. 

Silk  is  ideal  for  parachutes  and 
also  because  of  its  preservative  qual¬ 
ity  the  best  fabric  for  gun  powder 
bags  used  with  heavy  artillery. 

Early  in  the  week  there  was  some 
excitement  that  the  big  silk  and  rayon 
manufacturers  would  take  large  space 
in  newspapers  to  tell  how  they  stood 
after  the  freezing  order.  Cheney 
Bros,  ran  such  copy  in  New  York 
papers,  but  it  was  a  one-time  proposi¬ 
tion  and  regarded  as  more  of  a  ges¬ 
ture  than  anything  else.  It  pointed 
out  that  Cheney  Bros,  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  this  day  for  20  years  and 
that  anyway,  less  than  half  of  the 
material  used  by  the  company  was 
silk. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  rayon 
industry  sees  no  need  to  take  space 
and  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
it  is  as  yet  unaffected  by  the  curtail¬ 
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Larger  crowds  attended  each  until 
25,000  heard  the  final  concert.  What 
is  even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  the  sponsor’s  $1,000  remained  in 
the  bank. 

This  year  a  state  charter  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  new  organization,  the 
Public  Music  Association,  organized 
to  make  “Music  for  Everybody’’  a 
permanent  Houston  institution. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  president;  Bernard 
Naman,  vice-president,  and  Roy 
Demme,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Lottimer  Elected  on  J 
Traveling  Convention 


AUTO  FIRMS  BUY  SPACE 

San  Francisco  automobile  firms  re¬ 
plied  to  the  Reader’s  Digest  charge 
that  in  San  Francisco  “gyps  predom¬ 
inate  62  to  20’’  with  a  page  of  adver¬ 
tising  recently  in  the  San  Francisco 
News.  The  page  quoted  the  Automo¬ 
tive  News  reply  to  the  charge,  and 
presented  a  five-point  guarantee  over 
the  signatures  of  15  firms.  Over  the 
signatures  ran  the  line:  “We  are  de¬ 
termined  that  you  shall  receive  a 
square  deal.”  A  secondary  top  line 
to  the  Reader’s  Digest  quotation  read: 
“Mr.  Auto  Owner  .  .  .  That’s  why 
you  should  take  your  car  HOME  for 
service  to  your  responsible  dealer. . . 
Elach  of  the  signatories  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  different  make  of  auto. 


The  South  Carolina  Press  Associa4 
tion  held  its  annual  convention  iufi 
three  states  and  two  coimtries  last! 
week,  installing  Samuel  L.  LattimerJ 
Jr.,  editor,  Columbia  State,  as  its  ne»| 
president  during  final  sessions  held! 
in  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  first  session  of  the  unusual  con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  Columbia,  with 
a  dinner  meeting  in  Washington,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Daniel  Roper,  native  &utli  ■ 
Carolinian  and  former  secretary 
commerce  and  now  U.  S.  minister 
to  Canada.  The  convention  was  then 
adjourned  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  re-convened  at  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  Toronto,  where  the  annual  ’ 
dinner  and  installation  of  officers  oc-  t 
curred.  Toronto  speakers  included^ 
Premier  Mitchell  Hepburn  of  Ontario,! 
Mayor  Fred  J.  Conboy,  and  other  high 
officials  of  Canada.  A  highlight  was 
the  address  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
governor  general  of  the  Dominion. 

President  Lattimer  succeeded  Frank 
W.  Sossaman,  publisher,  the  Gaffney 
Ledger.  More  than  100  editors,  publish¬ 
ers  and  others  attended  the  meetings. 


THOMPSON  RETURNS 


NEWS  BROADCASTS 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  29 — A  new 
service  to  give  Atlantans  the  latest 
news  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  day  was  begun  Monday  by  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Starting  at  6 
a.m.  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
through  Station  WATL  will  present 
five  daily  and  six  Sunday  news  pro¬ 
gram  broadcasts  direct  from  the  news 
room  of  the  Constitution. 


H.  O.  Thompson,  who  for  five  yean 
has  managed  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Tokyo,  arrived  in  New  York  this 
week  for  vacation  only  to  learn  that 
Far  Eastern  developments  required 
him  to  write  a  series  of  interpretive 
and  background  dispatches  on  current . 
developments.  During  Thompson’s ; 
absence,  the  United  Press  Tokyo  bu- ' 
reau  is  being  directed  by  Robert  Bel- 
laire,  who  has  just  returned  to  the 


Orient  after  leave  in  the  U.  S. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tee  Malt 

FREEPORT  .  .  _  :  ILLINOIS 


Pacific  Coast  Ropresentative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO..  416  Poison  Bldg.,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


ment.  The  big  rayon  companies  have 
more  business  than  they  can  begin 
to  take  care  of  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  tell  this  to 
the  public. 

There  were  close  to  487,000,000  lbs. 
of  rayon  used  in  the  U.  S.  last  year 
and  only  about  35,000,000  lbs.  of  silk. 
Which  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative 
general  utility  of  the  two  products. 

Rayon  is  not  satisfactory  for  so 
called  “full  fashion”  hosiery  but  the 
Dupont  product.  Nylon,  certainly  is. 
For  the  time  being,  however.  Nylon 
has  no  advertising  problem.  It  never 
has  been  advertised  to  any  extent. 
Here  again,  as  in  rayon,  the  demand 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply  and 
there  is  slight  chance  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  allow  expansion  of  fac¬ 
tory  facilities  during  the  emergency. 
Also,  any  such  expansion  would  be 
solely  for  supplying  the  government 
with  Nylon,  which,  among  other 
things,  is  used  successfully  in  making 
parachutes. 

■ 

Summer  Symphony 
Sponsored  by  Daily 


What  its  chief  spokesman,  Hubert 
Roussel,  drama  and  music  critic  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  terms  a 
“cultural  wildcat”  has  come  to  Hous¬ 
ton.  For  years  he  has  carried  a  torch 
for  summer  symphony  music.  On 
July  17  his  idea  came  to  life  when 
22,()00  Houstonians  attended  an  open- 
air  summer  symphony  concert  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Post. 

A  column  last  year  telling  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  grocer,  who  wanted  to 
hear  some  symphony  music  before  he 
was  drafted,  furnished  the  spark  that 
began  “Music  for  Everybody.”  Rous¬ 
sel  pledged  his  readers  that  he  would 
bring  symphony  music  to  Houston  if 
one  would  provide  $1,000  in  backing. 

N.  D.  Naman,  philanthropist  and  a 
friend  of  Roussel,  accepted.  Roussel, 
with  the  backing  of  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Post,  fulfilled  his  promise. 

Elrnst  Hoffmann,  conductor  of  the 
Houston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
asked  to  organize  the  orchestra.  He 
gave  his  services  without  charge. 
Members  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra  were  pressed  into  service. 
Other  instrumentalists  were  imported. 
In  a  record  one  week’s  time  Roussel’s 
“cultural  wildcat”  was  produced. 
“Music  for  Everybody”  was  presented 
by  the  Post  in  Houston’s  outdoor  Mil¬ 
ler  Memorial  Theatre. 

Fifteen  thousand  persons  attended 
the  first  concert.  Hats  were  passed 
and  “Music  for  Everybody”  was  given 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  pennies,  dimes, 
quarters  and  even  bills.  Three  more 
concerts  were  presented  last  summer. 


NEWSPAP 
AND  MAGAZINE 

PRESSES^  AND 
SRREO  EQUIPMENT 


THE  BUSIEST  AIRPLANES 
IN  THE  WORLD! 


. . .  speeding  men,  mail  and  materials  lor  Defense 


WITH  adequate  time  taken 
out  for  meticulous  mainte¬ 
nance  and  overhaul,  the  planes  of 
the  nation’s  Airlines  do  more  work, 
day  and  night,  than  any  air  fleet  of 
comparable  size  in  the  world! 

The  domestic  fleet  of  airliners— 
approximately  350  planes  in  all — is 
small  in  the  light  of  the  thousands 
of  planes  that  are  being  produced. 

Yet  in  1941,  this  efficient  fleet 
will  transport  about  5,000,000  ton- 
miles  of  air  express,  an  increase  of 
45%  over  1940;  14,000,000  ton-miles 
of  air  mail,  an  increase  of  35%. 

And  thousands  more  passengers 
will  be  carried,  in  expediting  the 
program  of  National  Defense! 

As  defense  production  increases... 
as  orders  are  placed  in  every  city  and 
town  of  the  entire  country  our  Air 
Transport  fleet  will  be  busier  than  ever. 
In  fact,  more  planes  will  be  needed  to 


maintain  these  Lifelines  of  Defense. 

In  the  present  crisis,  the  urge 
is  for  speed  . . .  for  saving  time . . . 
and  that’s  what  the  Airlines  offer. 

Speed  in  transporting  technicians, 
scientists,  workers,  and  executives, 
to  and  from  defense  centers  and 
the  island  outposts  beyond. 

Speed  in  transporting  blue  prints, 
specifications,  vital  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

Speed  which  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  save  for  the  established  pas¬ 
senger,  mail  and  air  express  service 
of  the  nation’s  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  Airlines  .  .  .  the  greatest 
Air  Transport  system  in  the  world! 

To  do  this  job  ...  to  give  the 
United  States  the  dependable  serv¬ 
ice  it  needs  ...  to  save  Time . . .  the 
one  irreplaceable  element,  the  most 
precious  of  all— the  Airlines  pledge 
themselves— 24  hours  a  day! 


SAVETIMEBY. 


For  information  on  schedules,  fares,  etc.,  to  any  point  on  the  domestic  or  inremational  Airlines,  ask  any 
travel  agent  or  airline  office;  or  write:  Air  Transport  Association,  135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III 


26— C  IRCULATION 


SurveyShowsOpportunity 
For  Retail  Rate  Raises 


By  JASPER  RISON 

Circulation  Manager,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 


Jatpar  Rison 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  ar¬ 
ticle  is  based  on  a  paper  prepared  by 
Jasper  Rison  for  delivery  at  the  De¬ 
troit  convention  of  ICMA. 
FORTUNATE,  indeed,  is  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  a  low  circulation 
rate.  Fortunate,  also,  is  the  circula- 
tion  manager 
who  does  not 
have  his  operat¬ 
ing  costs  hidden 
in  the  difference 
between  his 
wholesale  and 
retail  rate. 

The  first  is  for- 
timate  because 
he  has  a  veritable 
gold  mine  on 
which  to  draw 
for  the  addition¬ 
al  revenue  that 
publishers  are 
going  to  have  in  order  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  the  industry,  and  the 
ever-growing  demands  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  more  complete,  better  edited, 
and  more  adequate  newspapers  to 
supply  its  constantly  growing  need  for 
more  and  better  information. 

Sees  60-40  Split  Ahead 
The  circulation  manager  with  his 
costs  in  the  open  is  fortunate  because 
those  costs  can  be  controlled  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  necessary  requirements  when 
the  necessity  arises,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  operate  without  a  blindfold 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  produce 
more  net  circulation  revenue  for  his 
publishers. 

Mark  Ethridge,  general  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  called  me  into  his  office  a  few 
days  ago  and  said:  “You  and  I  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  60%  of  the 
revenue  on  these  newspapers  comes 
from  circulation,  and  only  40%  from 
advertising.” 

This  struck  me  as  a  strong  state¬ 
ment,  although  we  are  both  in  our 
early  forties,  in  good  health,  and  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  live  for  quite  a  long 
while.  It  was  a  strong  statement  be¬ 
cause  the  percentage  of  circulation 
revenue  against  advertising  revenue 
on  our  newspapers  has  followed  the 
national  trend  throughout  the  years. 
According  to  the  United  States  Census 
of  Manufacture  reports,  advertising 
and  circulation  revenue  for  the  years 
of  1914,  1929,  1935,  and  1939  were 
distributed  as  follows: 


have  followed  a  definite  national  trend 
towards  increased  circulation  rates. 

A  survey  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor 
&  PxmLisHER,  conducted  by  George 
Brandenburg,  quoted  a  number  of  the 
best-informed  circulation  men  in  the 
country  to  the  effect  that  further  price 
increases  were  not  apparently  prac¬ 
tical  either  now  or  within  the  near 
future.  This  survey,  however,  for  the 
most  part  quoted  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  the  newspapers  with  prices 
above  or  equal  to  the  average  of  all 
newspapers  within  their  class. 

Conducts  Own  Survey 

We  have  completed  a  study  which 
shows  some  interesting  comparisons 
in  the  rate  structure  of  75  morning 
and  75  afternoon  newspapers  divided 
according  to  circulation  class.  In  this 
study  we  selected  seven  afternoon  and 
seven  morning  papers  with  circula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  200,000  to  500,000. 
Sixteen  morning  and  16  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  ranging  from 
100,000  to  200,000.  Twelve  morning 
and  12  afternoon  newspapers  with 
circulations  ranging  from  50,000  to 
100,000.  Twenty  papers  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  20  papers  in  the  afternoon 
with  circulations  ranging  from  10,000 
to  50,000.  And  20  afternoon  papers 
and  20  morning  papers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  less  than  10,000. 

We  found  the  home  delivery  rate 
for  six-day  service  in  1929  ranging 
from  10c  to  20c  on  afternoon  papers, 
and  from  10c  to  25c  on  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  with  an  average  price  for  morn¬ 
ing  papers  of  14.6c  and  an  average 
price  on  afternoon  papers  of  14.4c. 

In  1940  we  found  no  change  in  the 
range  on  morning  papers  but  the  aver¬ 
age  price  increased  to  16.8c.  On  af¬ 
ternoon  papers  we  found  a  range  of 
from  10c  to  25c  in  1940  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  16.2c. 

We  found  the  street  sales  price  on 
morning  papers  in  1929  ranging  from 
2c  to  5c  with  an  average  of  .34c.  In 
1940  we  found  the  range  from  2c  to 
5c  with  an  average  of  .036c.  On  mail 
subscription  rates  we  found  the  range 
in  1929  from  $3.00  to  $10.80  with  an 
average  of  $5.76.  And  in  1940  the 
range  from  $3.00  to  $12.00  with  an 
average  of  $6.15. 

We  found  the  street  sales  price  on 
evening  papers  in  1929  ranging  from 
2c  to  5c  with  an  average  of  .029c.  In 
1940  we  found  the  range  from  2c  to  5c 
with  an  average  of  .034c.  On  mail 
subscription  rates  we  found  the  range 


Total  Revenue  Percentage  from 
Million  Dollars  Adi’ertising  Circulation 


1914  .. 

..  284 

65 

35 

1929  . . 

..  1,073 

74 

26 

1935  .. 

..  760 

66 

34 

1939  .. 

..  846 

63 

37 

Circulation  Pays  Papur  Bill 

However,  as  strong  as  the  state¬ 
ment  might  be,  his  opinions  carry 
particular  weight  with  me  since  we 
were  paying  for  less  than  50%  of  our 
white  paper  consumed  out  of  circula¬ 
tion  net  revenue  in  1935  with  white 
paper  at  $41.00  per  ton,  and  he  made 
the  statement:  “We  expect  to  pay  for 
white  paper  out  of  circulation  net 
revenue  on  these  newspapers”  and, 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1941,  WE 
HAVE  paid  for  all  the  white  paper 
out  of  circulation  net  revenue  and 
have  a  margin  left  over  of  $2,950.88. 

The  answer  to  how  we  did  it  has, 
of  course,  been  through  circulation 
rate  adjustments  and  in  this  again  we 


REBUILT 

PONY 

AUTOPLATES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few 
used  Pony  Autoplates. 
These  will  be  completely 
overhauled  and  sold  as 
guaranteed  factory  re- 
builts.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORFN 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ave. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


COMP.ARISOX  OF  CIRCULATION'  R.\TES  OF  7S  MORXI.N'G  NEWSPAPERS  s 
200,000-500,000  Ci«cilatios  (7) 


Home 

Delivery  . . 

1940 

Low 

High 

.25 

Average 

.181 

1929 

Low 

.12 

High 

.21 

Average 

.154 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 02 

.05 

.031 

.02 

.05 

.028 

Mail  , 

12.00 

6.50 

4.00 

10.80— 

5.69 

Home 

Delivery  . . 

100,000-200,000 

Ciicvlation  (16) 
.20  .166 

.10 

.25 

.142 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 03 

.05 

.039 

.02 

.05 

.036 

Mail  . 

.  4.00 

10.00 

6.65 

4.00 

8.00 

5.90 

Home 

Delivery  . 

50,000-100.000 
. 13 

CiaCULATION  (12) 

.20  .168 

.10 

.18 

.143 

Street 

Sales  . . 

. 03 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.05 

.04 

Mail  . 

.  4.00 

10.00 

6.33 

4.00 

8.00 

6.04 

Home 

Delivery  . 

10,000-50,000 

CiaccLAxios  (20) 

.25  .17 

.10 

.20 

.148 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 02 

.05 

.037 

.02 

.05 

.034 

Mail 

.  3.00 

10.80 

5.95 

3.00 

9.60 

5.83 

Home 

Delivery  . 

L'kdek  10,000 
. 10 

ClKCULATION  (20) 
.24  .164 

.10 

.18 

.147 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 02 

.05 

.031 

.02 

.05 

.028 

Mail  .. 

9.00 

5.73 

3.35 

8.00 

5.42 

COMPARISON  OF  CIRCULATION  RATES  OF  75  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 


200,000-500,000  Ci»cvlation  (7) 


1940 

1929 

Low 

High  Average 

Low 

High 

Average 

Home 

Delivery  . 

.18 

.12 

.18 

.154 

Street 

Sales  . 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.027 

Mail 

.  4.00 

9.00  5.57 

4.00 

7.50 

5.86 

100,000.200,000  Circulation  (16) 

Home 

Delivery  . 

. 10 

.20  .158 

.10 

.20 

.139 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 02 

.05  .032 

.02 

.05 

.026 

Mail  . 

9.00  5.83 

3.00 

9.00 

5.28 

50,000-100,000  Circulation  (12) 

Home  Delivery . 

. 10 

.20  .152 

.10 

.18 

.129 

Street 

Sales  . . 

. 03 

.05  .033 

.02 

.03 

.026 

Mail  . 

.  3.00 

9.25  5.93 

3.00 

8.00 

5.13 

10,000-50,000 

Circulation  (20) 

Home 

Delivery  . 

. 12 

.25  .165 

.10 

.21 

.148 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 02 

.05  .035 

.02 

.05 

.028 

Mail  , 

10.40  7.29 

3.50 

9.00 

6.43 

Under  10,000  Circulation  (20) 

Home 

Delivery  . 

. 10 

.25  .162 

.10 

.20 

.149 

Street 

Sales  . 

. 02 

.05  .037 

.02 

.05 

.034 

Mail  , 

.  3.00 

9.50  5.76 

3.00 

8.00 

5.08 

in  1929  from  $3.00  to  $9.00  with  an 
average  of  $5.56.  And  in  1940  the 
range  from  $3.00  to  $10.40  with  an 
average  of  $6.12. 

Opportuslty  for  Below  Average 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
newspaper  with  the  outstandingly 
low  circulation  rafe  is  the  leader  in 
its  field,  and  the  newspaper  with  the 
outstandingly  high  circulation  rate  is 
the  leader  in  its  field.  There  is  no 
adequate  measure  of  the  prosperity  of 
either  of  these  properties,  but  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  if  they  are 
equally  prosperous  now,  that  the  paper 
with  the  higher  rate  has  a  much  lower 
ceiling  or  lower  potential  in  additional 
circulation  revenue  then  the  paper 
with  the  lower  rate. 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  those 
circulation  managers  enjoying  rates 
well  above  average  in  most  cases  that 
now  is  not  a  propitious  time  for  addi¬ 
tional  rate  increases.  But,  for  those 


circulation  managers  with  rates  below 
the  average  in  the  particular  classi¬ 
fications,  it  is  certainly  my  opinion 
that  now  is  the  time  to  survey  the  ; 
immediate  and  future  needs  and  to  I 
thoroughly  analyze  their  opportuni-  i 
ties.  I 

The  newspaper  which  has  not  in¬ 
creased  its  subscription  rates  in  the 
past  10  years  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  And  any  circulation  man¬ 
ager  who  anticipates  a  price  increase  ^ 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  method  | 
which  we  used,  in  communicating 
with  the  circulation  managers  of  com¬ 
parable  newspapers  who  are  members  * 
of  this  association  and  who  would  be 
delighted  to  furnish  him  with  the  i 
benefit  of  their  experience  under 
similar  circumstances. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record  we 
are  submitting  above  a  table  of 
circulation  rates  for  the  various 
classes  of  newspapers. 
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HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WEISTERN  OFFICE 
CrocKor  First  Nat*l  Bk.  Bldg 
Son  Froncioco,  Calif. 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  E«Bt  42rd  Street 
New  York  dity 
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But  it  would  have  taken  a  plane  traveling  21,300 
miles  an  hour  to  match  radio's  speed  of  delivery! 
It  takes  only  13  minutes  for  a  complete  picture 
to  flash  across  the  4,615-mile  curve  that  has  made 
an  invisible  picture  chute  of  the  Great  Circle  Route 
between  Russia  and  New  York.  It  bends  over  tbe 
spinning  world  across  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Iceland,  Labrador  and  on  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  American  newspaper  readers  have 
been  looking  at  war  photographs  soon  after  they 
were  snapped  on  the  eastern  battle  fronts.  Tbe 
newspaper  credit  lines  have  read,  "RCA  test 
transmission  radiophoto."  The  pictures  dated 
July  8  were  the  first  America  ever  saw  from  Mos¬ 
cow  by  radio. 

During  the  first  World  ^  ar  there  were  weeks  of 
delay  before  Americans  saw  pictures  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sector.  The  radiophoto  was  but  a  dream  of 
scientists.  But  they  became  master  of  the  dream 
and  in  1941,  when  Russia  was  ready  to  put  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  air,  American  apparatus  developed  by 
RC.4  Laboratories  was  ready  on  this  side  ^ 
of  the  sea  to  receive  them. 

The  Russian  pictures  enter  the  United  fl  |j 
States  at  the  antennas  of  R.C.A.  Commu- 
nications,  Inc.,  at  "Radio  Central,”  River- 


head.  Long  Island.  Automatically  the  impulses 
are  relayed  to  the  radiophoto  machines  at  R.C.A. 
Communications’  headquarters,  66  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  That  is  the  terminal  of  the  4,615-mile 
chute  through  space. 

How  is  it  done?  In  Russia  the  picture  is  w  rapped 
on  a  cylinder,  which  as  it  revolves  enables  a  pin¬ 
point  of  light  to  release  the  lights  and  shadow  s  of 
the  picture  to  actuate  a  short-wave  radio  trans¬ 
mitter.  The  radio  impulses,  therefore,  correspond 
to  the  shadings  of  the  picture.  In  New  York  a  simi¬ 
lar  cylinder  is  turning,  and  around  it  is  wrapped 
a  sensitized  paper  or  "negative.”  It  revolves  in  step 
with  the  Russian  cylinder  and  as  it  does  another 
needle  of  light,  controlled  by  the  incoming  picture¬ 
carrying  impulses,  acts  as  a  pen.  It  reconstructs  or 
"paints”  the  picture  line  bv  line. 

New'  York  is  the  w  orld -center  of  radiophoto  re¬ 
ception,  with  the  picture  circuits  now  extending  to 
London,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Moscow. 
It  is  RCA  Laboratories  apparatus  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  R.C.A.  Communications.  Inc., 
on  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  that  puts 
ll  pictures  back  on  paper  after  they  are 

etched  electrically  in  space  between  the 
toK'  hemispheres. 
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RCA  LABORATORIES 


A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

TIm  Strvicis  of  RCA;  •  RCA  MaMrtacturing  Ca.,  Inc.  •  Radiomarina  Corporation  of  Amarica  •  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  •  R.C.A.  Communications,  Inc.  •  RCA  Institutes,  Inc. 
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Elsa  Maxwell  To  Write 
Column  for  Press  Alliance 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


WITH  her  star  still  riding  high  after 
decades  of  acting  as  unofficial  “Mrs. 
Fixit”  of  smart  society  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic, 


Elsa  Maxwell 


Elsa  Maxwell, 
famed  Queen  of 
Revels,  will  hit 
the  literary  trail 
in  September. 

She  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  write 
six  columns  a 
week  for  Press 
Alliance,  New 
York,  which  will 
syndicate  it  na¬ 
tionally,  Paul 
Winkler,  head  of 
Press  Alliance, 
told  this  department  last  week. 

This  is  Miss  Maxwell’s  first  attempt 
at  writing  for  syndication,  although 
she  has  written  off  and  on  for  the 
slick  paper  magazines.  In  fact,  she 
told  this  column  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  she  feels  she  already  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  literary  field.  Her  reason; 

To  Write  Daily  Diary 

In  1938,  she  set  smart  society  back 
on  its  heels  when  she  authored  “The 
Truth  About  Barbara  Hutton”  for 
Cosmopolitan  magazine.  Then  more 
than  2,000  copies  of  that  issue  (Decem¬ 
ber)  were  burned  in  London  because 
Count  Court  Haugwitz-Reventlow 
thought  her  article  too  hot  for  British 
consumption.  The  Count,  a  former 
husband  of  the  Woolworth  heiress, 
obtained  a  court  order  for  the  con¬ 
fiscation. 

Miss  Maxwell  said  her  column  “will 
be  a  daily  diary.”  She  will  chat 
about  her  comings  and  goings  and 
will  embellish  them  with  choice  so¬ 
ciety  tid-bits  of  this  day  and  others. 
She  said  she  will  not  hesitate  to 
debunk  where  she  feels  debunking 
is  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been  indications  in  recent 
years  of  a  certain  irreverence  for 
high  society  in  Miss  Maxwell’s  actions. 
This  is  the  same  society  in  which 
she  carved  her  unique  career  as  an 
organizer  of  affairs. 

Legendary,  p<^ular  and  powerful 
figure  in  society  circles.  Miss  Maxwell 
is  turning  to  columning  as  she  nears 
58.  A  plump,  jovial  woman  who  has 
scattered  sunshine  as  the  organizer  of 
parties  for  bored  society  folks,  she 
has  the  knack  of  juggling  the  cream 
of  society  with  talented  celebrities. 

She  has  New  York  by  its  social  ear 
right  now,  and  an  invitation  from 
her  is  still  the  ultimate  recognition 
of  being  somebody  in  society.  She 
said  she  has  given  more  than  2,000 
parties  in  her  career  and  hopes  to  give 
many  more. 

Vivacious  Person 


Winkler  said,  in  its  first  release  Sept.  8. 


Philo.  Bulletin  Fiction 


FDR  Contributes 


She  bubbles  with  vitality.  Short 
and  stout,  she  nevertheless  is  as 
nimble  on  her  feet  as  she  is  with  her 
wit.  And  the  ingenuity  she  displays 
in  her  efforts  to  entertain  people 
never  seems  to  lag.  Although  she  is 
best  known  as  the  world’s  foremost 
party-giver.  Miss  Maxwell  also  has 
written  and  acted  for  the  movies,  on 
the  stage  and  over  the  air. 

Amazingly  frank  in  her  speech,  she 
said  she  will  follow  that  technique 
in  her  column.  For  the  best  example 
of  that,  she  suggested  we  read  “I  Live 
By  My  Wits,”  her  serialized  auto¬ 
biography  for  Harper’s  Bazaar,  in  1937. 
We  did — and  it’s  all  she  said  it  is. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  column  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  newspaper  readers,  Mr. 


The  World's 
Best  Coverage 
xof  the  Worlds 


Mystery  Story 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICA’TE  an¬ 
nounces  this  week  that  Hazel  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  latest  novel  “Girl  In  The 
Green  Coat”  will  be  ready  for  release, 
Aug.  4. 


Strcrin  Eases  in 


London  as 


THE  serial  fiction  program  of  the 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  will 
be  syndicated  by  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate,  according  to  George  F.  Kearney, 
manager. 

“For  several  years  the  Bulletin  has 
been  experimenting  with  big  name 
fiction,”  said  Mr.  Kearney.  “They 
have  spared  no  expense  to  secure 
novels  which  are  on  the  best  seller 
list. 

From  time  to  time  they  have 
surveyed  their  readers  and  have  been 
convinced  that  the  public  has  reacted 
favorably  to  this  better  type  of  fiction. 

“A  very  friendly  relation  exists 
between  the  Bulletin  and  the  Evening 
Public  Ledger  and  so  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that  hereafter  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  will  offer  these  Bulletin 
stories  to  the  national  field. 


Bombings  Dwindle 


By  PAUL  MANNING 
London  Manager,  NEA  Service 


Mr.  Manning  returned  to  New  York 
Tuesday  of  this  week  on  the  Atlantic 
Clipper  for  a  vacation. 

Life  in  London  is  good  these  days. 
No  big  raids  and  plenty  of  summer 
sunshine  have  eased  the  tension  of  a 
city  too  long  be- 


“Our  first  offering  will  be  ‘Show 
Me  a  Land’  by  Clark  McMeekin.  It 
is  in  36  installments  of  approximately 
2,000  words  apiece.  This  is  a  story  of 
the  deep  South,  full  of  horse  racing 
lore  and  through  it  runs  a  strong 
love  theme.” 


leagured  by  Ger¬ 
man  bombers. 

To  U.S.  news¬ 
men  on  active 
duty  the  respite 
has  been  wel¬ 
come.  They  still 
spend  time 
around  the  Sa¬ 
voy  Hotel,  but 
during  these 
summer  days 
they’re  playing  a 
little  tennis,  and 
some  golf,  on  the 


Paul  Manning 


PRES.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

heads  the  list  of  famous  persons 
who  contribute  to  a  new  series  sent 
out  this  week  by  the  AP  Feature 
Service.  It  is  “Favorite  Stories,”  a 
daily  feature  in  which  the  I*resident, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  Jack 
Benny,  Fred  Allen,  Xavier  Cugat, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Lou  Costello  and  many 
others  recall  their  favorite  funny 
story. 

Continuing  its  series  of  sports  stunts, 
the  AP  Feature  Service  this  week  re¬ 
leased  “Couples  in  Sports” — ^person¬ 
ality  stories  of  the  most  outstanding 
husband-wife  combinations  in  the 
sports  world. 


Opens  Chicago  Office 
AR’THUR  RHODES,  until  recently 
literary  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  has  launched  a  book  review 
syndicate  known  as  the  Arthur  Rhodes 
Syndicate.  For  several  months  now 
the  syndicate  has  been  operating  out 
of  New  York.  This  week  Mr.  Rhodes 
announced  the  opening  of  a  Chicago 
office  in  the  Kenard  Building,  5746 
North  Kenmore  Ave. 


few  courses  which  still  remain  reason¬ 
ably  unmarked  by  bomb  craters. 

Despite  this  breather,  however, 
American  newspapermen  in  London 
are  tired.  They  have  been  imder  a 
strain  during  the  past  year  and  though 
bombs  have  not  fallen  in  profusion  on 
London  for  some  time  they,  like  the 
English  today,  are  aware  that  high 
explosives  and  big  scale  air  raids  lurk 
just  around  the  comer. 

This  to  a  small  degree  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  forced  to  gather 
much  news  accounts  for  the  fine¬ 
drawn  appearance  of  strain  which 
most  of  them  present.  By  day  they 
attend  innumerable  conferences,  pri¬ 
vate  luncheons,  official  teas  and  ban¬ 
quets,  and  because  most  key  officials 
are  usually  present  it  is  a  necessity 
always  to  attend.  Not  for  the  state¬ 
ments  which  are  given  out,  but  for 
the  background  which  is  extremely 
valuable  in  judging  the  merits  of  news 
items  gathered  around  the  city. 

And  by  night  they  write  their 
stories,  currently  no  physical  prob¬ 
lem  with  big  air  raids  not  in  progress. 

Censorship  still  remains  the  num¬ 
ber  one  problem,  but  it  has  im¬ 
proved  vastly  during  the  past  six 
months.  ’The  appointment  of  Brendan 
Bracken,  it  is  hofted,  will  improve 


news  conditions.  Duff  Cooper  had 
not  the  ear  of  the  Prime  Minister 
who  continues  as  the  arbiter  when  a 
major  news  issue  arises.  And  so 
whenever  an  argument  between  the 
MOI  and  the  Service  departments 
would  get  as  far  as  No.  10  Downing, 
it  was  usually  the  Service  men  who 
won.  But  Bracken,  long  Churchill’s 
confidant  and  Man  Friday,  should 
more  than  hold  his  own  in  any  future 
Downing  Street  arguments. 

American  correspondents  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  seem  to  be  the  fair  haired  boys 
of  the  newspaper  brigade  in  London. 
Recently  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  gave  them  a  lavish  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Savoy  and  this,  close  on 
the  heels  of  a  Bohemian  Party  at 
which  England’s  top-flight  entertain¬ 
ers  performed  between  courses,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  London  English 
are  stretching  themselves  to  make  life 
agreeable  for  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  during  this  present  period 
when  propaganda  is  so  important. 

It  is  attention  which  the  correspond¬ 
ents  appreciate  but  which  all  would 
exchange  for  one  brief  month  back 
home.  Orange  juice,  steaks,  onions, 
American  girls,  bright  lights,  they  all 
would  look  fine  to  the  correspondent 
in  London.  At  least  that  is  what  two 
of  us  talked  about  during  the  long 
hours  of  the  great  Wednesday  night 
blitz  of  May  15,  when  600  German 
bombers  came  over  the  city  in  great 
roaring  glides  and  unloaded  explosives 
and  incendiaries  as  Hitler’s  retaliation 
for  the  bombing  of  Berlin.  We  were 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  blitz  raid  to  taper  off,  and 
my  companion  said  he’d  like  to  be 
sitting  with  his  feet  propped  up  on  the 
balcony  rail  at  Radio  City  watching 
the  Rockettes,  and  I  said  just  a  camp- 
chair  in  Times  Square  would  suit  me. 


Immediately  Available 
Nonfiction — 

THE  WOUNDED 


DON'T  CRY.  Quentin 
Reynolds. 


Fiction — 

CAPTAIN  PAUL. 
Commander  Edward  Ells- 
berg. 


For  particulars  and  rates  wire 

Macy  Newspaper 
Syndicate 

77  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


newspaper  NEWS  I  Fortune 


Au9ir€§lia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  Hie 
news  of  adverfisert,  advertie- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealend. 
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MAGIC  FIGURE 


TO  SELL  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
MAKE  CERTAIN  THESE  26 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS 
ON  YOUR  LIST  .  .  . 

Amsterdam  Recorder- 
Democrat  (E) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

•Mt  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

*Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
♦Peekskill  Star  (E) 

♦Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  (E) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
♦White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

♦Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 
(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morn¬ 
ing  newspaTCrs.  (S>  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  ‘Westchester  new;spapers 
sold  in  combination.  §  Sold  in  com¬ 
bination  only. 


•  There’s  magic  in  that  figure  for  you.  It’s  New  York  State’s 
payroll  index  for  June  ...  an  all-time  high!  Weekly  earnings 
averaged  $33.75  ...  a  record! 


Last  month,  New  York  factories,  reflecting  ever  accelerating 
Defense  plant  expansion,  employed  30.6%  more  workers  on  a  pay¬ 
roll  55.6%  greater  than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  State  Labor 
Department. 


There’s  magic  in  those  figures  for  you,  too.  They’re  indicative 
of  this  great  market’s  health  and  wealth.  They’re  proof  that 
digging  into  these  markets,  with  a  really  intensive  schedule  of 
space  in  an  adequate  group  of  newspapers,  will  pay  you  well. 

Be  sure  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  right  are  on  your  list!  They 
can  put  your  New  York  State  advertising  in  the  “profit  column.” 
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Shakespeare  is  Favorite 
In  Editors’  Book  Poll 


SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS  constitute 

the  favorite  reading  matter  of  Am¬ 
erican  newspaper  editors,  according  to 
a  poll  of  leading  editors  conducted  by 
the  Classics  Club,  a  book  club  founded 
recently  in  New  York. 

The  Scriptures  follow  Shakespeare, 
the  coast-to-coast  survey  shows.  The 
poll  was  run  by  the  Classics  Club’s 
sponsor,  Walter  J.  Black,  to  give  him¬ 
self  and  the  judges  a  clue  to  those 
classics  most  in  demand.  The  judges 
of  the  Classics  Club  are:  Pearl  S. 
Buck,  Nobel  and  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ner;  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of 
Yale;  John  Kieran,  of  the  New  York 
Times  sports  staff  and  radio’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Please;  and  Hendrik  Willem 
Van  Loon,  historian  and  author. 

W.  A.  White  Names  the  Bible 

The  editors  were  asked  to  name 
one  favorite  “classic”  book  and  five 
runners-up,  in  a  letter  which  said, 
“Dealing  with  words  as  you  do,  you 
are  in  a  position  to  look  at  literature 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  to  whom 
expression  of  ideas  and  images  is 
second  blood.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  Clas¬ 
sics  Club  .  .  .  would  like  to  know 
which  books  of  the  past,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  contain  the  most  enduring  and 
vital  values  for  the  men  and  women 
of  today  .  . 

William  Allen  White,  one  of  the 
deans  of  American  journalism,  sent 
the  following  selections  from  his  edi¬ 
tor’s  office  in  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga¬ 
zette:  The  Bible  (Psalms,  Job,  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount) ;  Emerson’s  Essays; 
Walt  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass; 
Dickens’  novels  (Hard  Times,  David 
Copperfield.  Pickwick  Papers) ;  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe;  Shakespeare’s  Ham¬ 
let. 

Mr.  White’s  fellow  Kansan.  Victor 
Murdock,  editor,  Wichita  Eagle,  not 
only  named  six  favorite  authors,  but 
put  them  to  work  in  an  ideal  editorial 
staff,  as  follows:  Shakespeare,  head¬ 
line  artist;  Homer,  top  reporter;  Livy, 
star,  also  faker;  Sterne,  incomparable 
columnist;  Montaigne,  real  editor; 
Xenophon,  only  truthful  war  corres¬ 
pondent. 

The  staff  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Free  Press,  held  its  own  poll 
under  the  leadership  of  H.  Galt  Brax¬ 
ton,  editor,  and  made  the  following 
choices:  Bible;  Plato’s  Republic;  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Species;  Plutarch’s  Lives;  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice;  Paradise  Lost. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York 
Daily  News  disagree  on  their  six 
entrants  in  the  choices  made  by  the 
Tribune’s  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  and 
the  News’  R.  W.  Clarke.  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  lists  Xenophon  as  his  favorite 
author,  then  follows  with  York’s  Na¬ 
poleon;  Mark  Twain’s  Pudd’nhead 
Wilson;  the  works  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln;  the  works  of  Benjamin  Franklin; 
and  the  works  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Clarke’s  favorite  book  is  Goethe’s 
Faust,  followed  by  Mme.  Bovary;  Cel¬ 
lini’s  Autobiography;  Froissart’s 
Chronicles;  Machiavelli’s  The  Prince; 
and  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Two  Editors  Dissent 
Dissenting  notes  in  the  poll  came 
from  John  L.  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  who  said,  “At 
68  my  reading  through  the  years  has 
so  blended  I  am  unable  to  draw  such 
comparisons  as  you  ask  me  to  do,” 
and  from  Staley  A.  Cooke,  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-News, 
who  said,  “I  cannot  answer  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  my  own  satisfaction  by 
reducing  a  vast  reservoir  of  good 
literature  to  a  choice  of  six.  I’m 
sorry.” 


Other  newspaper  editors  and  their 
selections  follow: 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  Poetics  of  Aristotle;  Dumas’ 
Works;  Poe’s  Works;  Mark  Twain’s 
Works;  Thorne  Smith’s  Works;  and 
the  Works  of  de  Maupassant.  Mel¬ 
ville  F.  Ferguson,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin:  The  Bible;  Shakespeare’s  Works; 
John  Milton’s  Poems;  Vanity  Fair; 
Ivanhoe;  Loma  Doone.  Frank  A. 
Clarvoe,  San  Francisco  News:  Homer’s 
Iliad;  Plutarch’s  “Lives”;  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia;  Collection  of  English 
poets — Victorian  era;  Marco  Polo’s 
Travels;  Federalist  Papers.  Jonathan 
Daniels,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer: 
Don  Quixote;  Tom  Jones;  Paradise 
Lost;  Gi’obon’s  Decline  &  Fall;  Rabe¬ 
lais;  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

B.  Matthews,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press:  Bible;  Book  of  Common  Pray¬ 
er;  Dante’s  Commedia;  Shakespeare’s 
Works;  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  Dickens’ 
Works.  Jack  W.  Schaefer,  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier:  Shakespeare’s  Plays; 
Don  Quixote;  Moby  Dick;  The  Feder¬ 
alist;  Goethe’s  Faust;  Gibbon’s  Ro¬ 
man  Empire. 

G.  W.  Barrette,  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript:  ’The  Odyssey;  Of  Human 
Bondage;  The  Panchatantra;  The 
Psalter;  Rabelais;  Arabian  Nights. 
K.  W.  Simons,  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  The  New  Testament;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays;  The  Old  Testament; 
Gulliver’s  Travels;  Pilgrim’s  Progress; 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  Tom  Sawyer. 

An  Iowa  Editor's  Choice 
Eugene  H.  Kelly,  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune:  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Ivanhoe; 
Brice’s  American  Commonwealth; 
Memoirs  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant;  all  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays;  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Dutch  Republic.  C.  C.  Hemenway, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times:  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Works;  The  Bible;  Noah 
Webster’s  Dictionary. 

George  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  News:  Bible;  Hamlet;  Last  of 
the  Mohicans;  David  Copperfield; 
Paradise  Lost;  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
A.  K.  Parker,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen: 
The  Bible;  Shakespeare;  Dictionary 
(unabridged);  Chinese  (Ancient) 
Poetry-Translation;  Pepy’s  Diary; 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson;  Cellini 
(Autobiography) . 

Maynard  Morris,  Alameda  (Cal.) 
Times-Star:  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame;  O.  Henry  Stories;  Ambrose 
Bierce  Yarns;  Poe’s  Short  Stories; 
Prisoner  of  Zenda;  Mark  Twain.  Phil 
Coldren,  Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald: 
Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Tom  Sawyer;  John 
Halifax,  CJentleman;  David  Copper- 
field;  Ivanhoe;  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

S.  G.  Goldthwaite,  Boone  (la.) 
News-Republican:  Shakespeare;  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  Milton;  Goethe’s  Faust;  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad;  Dante’s  Inferno;  Collected 
Poems,  Byron.  William  J.  Robertson, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express:  Boccaccio  or 
Rabelais;  Shakespeare;  Sterne’s 
Shandy;  Fielding’s  Jones;  The  Greek 
Anthology;  Plato  or  Aristotle;  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Works. 


low;  Horace.  R.  B.  Kennedy,  Whittier 
(Cal.)  News;  Vanity  Fair,  Henry  Es¬ 
mond;  Look  Homeward,  Angel;  Of 
Time  and  The  River;  Forsyte  Saga. 

W.  O.  Paisley,  Marion  (Ill.)  Repub¬ 
lican:  The  Bible — especially  writings 
of  Luke;  Caesar’s  Commentaries;  Last 
of  the  Mohicans;  Shakespeare’s  plays; 
Longfellow’s  Poems;  Bancroft’s  His¬ 
tories.  M.  Haughton,  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Times:  The  Bible;  Shakespeare;  Les 
Miserables;  Ben  Hur;  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  World  Almanac.  Benjamin 
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Reporters  Face  ^  J 
"Prison  Camps"  in  ( 
Army  Maneuvers 


Assigned  to  One  Side  and 
May  Be  Captured  in 
September  War  Games 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28— When 


Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables”;  Tolstoi’s 
“Anna  Karenina.” 

Further  Nominations 
Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argus:  The  Bible;  Kipling’s 
Kim;  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales; 
Casanova’s  Memoirs;  Franklin’s  Auto¬ 
biography;  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Har¬ 
old  B.  Johnson,  Watertoicn  (N.  Y.) 
Times:  The  Odyssey;  The  Iliad;  The 
Bible;  Shakespeare’s  Plays;  Dante’s 
Divine  Comedy;  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record: 
Henry  Esmond;  Pilgrim’s  Progress; 
Les  Miserables;  Idylls  of  the  King; 
Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Shakespeare,  par¬ 
ticularly  Hamlet. 

J.  E.  Alexander,  Zanesville  (O.) 
News:  Les  Miserables;  Plutarch’s 
Lives;  Decameron;  Poetry  of  Robert 
Burns;  Plato’s  Works;  Aristotle.  Clyde 
E.  Muchmore,  Ponca  City  (Okla.) 
News:  The  Bible;  Palgrave’s  Golden 
Treasury;  Shakespeare;  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  Vanity  Fair;  Aesop’s  Fables. 
E.  L.  McKinstry,  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
Local  News:  Holy  Bible;  Pilgrim’s 
Progress;  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Alice  in 
Wonderland;  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.  Thomas  Y.  Cooper, 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun:  The  King  James 
Bible;  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey; 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy;  Shakespeare’s 
Plays;  Goethe’s  Faust;  Lincoln’s  Ad¬ 
dress. 


Some  Coast  Soltctions 


R.  C.  Holies,  Santa  Ana  (Cal.) 
Register:  Christianity  as  Old  as  The 
Creation — Tindall;  Harmonies  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy — Bastiat;  Emerson’s 
Works;  Reconciling  Liberty  with  Gov¬ 
ernment — Burgess;  Refutation  of  So¬ 
cialism  &  Communism — Thiers;  What 
Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other — 
Sumner.  W.  I.  Christie,  Chico  (Cal.) 
Record:  The  Bible,  Plato’s  Republic; 
“Treasure  Island”;  Virgil’s  Aeneid; 
“Crime  &  Punishment”;  “Canterbury 
Tales.”  Florence  O’Brien,  Chico 
(Cal.)  Enterprise:  The  Bible;  Shake¬ 
speare;  Dickens;  Ter  nyson;  Longfel- 


Knox  Verifies  Some 
Published  Reports 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28— A  Sen¬ 
ate  special  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  against  inquiry  into  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  published  reports  that  the 
United  States  Navy  has  engaged  in 
convoying  and  “shooting  war”  at  sea. 

The  printed  report  and  recommen¬ 
dation,  released  today,  carries  excerpts 
of  testimony  presented  by  Secretary 
Frank  Knox  at  an  executive  session, 
disclosing  that  one  United  States  de¬ 
stroyer  had  dropped  depth  bombs  to 
protect  itself  against  what  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  hovering  German  sub¬ 
marine,  that  one  freighter  has  been 
“escorted”  overseas,  but  that  other 
widely  publicized  incidents  were  fa¬ 
brications,  according  to  the  Navy. 

For  his  part  in  spreading  reports 
of  hostilities  at  sea  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  column  he  co-authored  with 
Robert  Kintner,  Joseph  W.  Alsop  re¬ 
ceived  “the  most  godawful  bawling 
out  that  a  man  ever  got,”  Secretary 
Knox  told  the  committee.  Alsop’s 
writings  appeared  one  week  after  he 
was  commissioned  an  officer  in  the 
Navy  and  before  he  received  the  con¬ 
fidential  assignment  he  is  now  ful¬ 
filling  abroad. 

Columns  by  Pearson  and  Allen  and 
by  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  also  were 
discussed  and  Secretary  Knox  cate¬ 
gorically  denied  the  principal  state¬ 
ments  published. 
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Weir,  Charleston  (Ill.)  CouHcr:***Les  Second  and  Third  Armies  conduct 
Miserables;  Vanity  Fair;  Romola;  Ben  ^  September  maneuvers  conditionjt  ^ 
Hur;  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Hamlet.  H.  J.  coverage  of  military  combat.*  sc 

Powell,  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal:  simulated  within  the  realm  of 

The  Bible;  Homer’s  Odyssey;  Bunyan’s  Physical  safety,  even  to  the  extent  o!  th 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”;  Shakespeare’s  detaining  newspapermen  found  in  the 
“King  Lear”  or  “Hamlet”;  Victor  ^amp  of  the  “enemy”  Army. 


Reporters  will  be  assigned  to  either 
Army  for  the  period  of  the  maneuver 
but  not  to  both.  Newspapers  desiring 
complete  coverage  must  place  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  each  group.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  photographers  and  radio 
broadcasters. 

Reporters  Must  "Choose  Sides" 

“In  this  year’s  mock  war  the  corre¬ 
spondent  will  no  longer  be  the  com¬ 
plete  neutral,”  the  War  Department 
announced.  “He  will  be  the  citizen 
of  one  or  two  belligerents.  He  must 
choose  sides  and  become  a  part  of  one 
Army  or  the  other.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  Blue  Force  and  wanders  into  the 
lines  of  the  Red  Force  he  will  be  ar¬ 
rested  as  an  ‘enemy  alien.’  He  may 
be  detained  for  as  long  as  24  hours  to 
prevent  him  from  disclosing  vital  op¬ 
eration  secrets.  Detention  of  corre¬ 
spondents  is  one  of  the  innovations 
made  necessary  by  the  type  of  maneu¬ 
vers  that  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
General  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 
For  the  first  time  the  Army  will  hold 
what  are  called  free  maneuvers  on  a  | 
grand  scale.  By  this  is  meant  that* 
the  opposing  forces  will  not  follow  a 
preconceived  scenario  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  will  have  a  preconceived  re¬ 
sult.” 

Instances  are  on  record  where  offi¬ 
cers  of  one  Army  have  read,  or  heard 
aired,  the  strategic  plans  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  far  in  advance  of  the  actual 
“encounter.”  Because  of  that  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Army  says:  “The  venture¬ 
some  correspondent  will  be  taking 
chances  when  he  pushes  too  far  for¬ 
ward  in  the  combat  zone.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  captured  by  the  ‘enemy’  he 
may  lose  pace  in  the  coverage  of  his 
own  Army  but  he  may  have  the  con¬ 
solation  of  writing  of  his  experiences 
in  the  prisoners’  stockade.  Press  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  are  captured  will  not 
be  permitted  to  transmit  stories  or 
photographs  until  they  are  returned 
to  their  own  Army.  They  will  not 
be  interrogated  nor  will  their  photo¬ 
graphic  or  other  equipment  be  dis¬ 
turbed.” 

Applications  for  Cords 

Applications  for  credentials  will  be 
received  until  Aug.  5.  Correspon-  ^ 
dents  will  be  given  Army  officers’  uni- 
forms,  minus  insignia,  for  their  com- ' 
fort.  Headquarters  will  be  established 
in  which  they  may  do  their  work, 
and  they  will  eat  at  officers  mess.  Au¬ 
tomobiles  are  barred. 

Elngaged  in  the  maneuvers  will  be 
about  500,000  men  and  their  opera¬ 
tions  will  cover  an  area  of  about  20,- 
000  miles  with  Beauregard,  La.,  as 
the  central  point  of  geographical  ref¬ 
erence.  The  war  games  will  begin  in  , 
Sept.  1  and  end  Sept.  30.  i 


RAISES  PRICE  TO  3c 

The  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening 
tinei  price  was  raised  July  1 
two  to  three  cents  per  copy. 
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GET  FM  PERMIT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28 — The 
Federal  Conununications  CommissioB 
has  granted  a  permit  for  a  frequency 
modulation  broadcast  station  to  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  subject  to 
the  findings  of  the  planned  inquiry 
into  newspaper-radio  ownership. 
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Newspapers  Must  First 
Sell  Retailers  on  Medium 
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By  T.  S.  IRVIN 

•ffZ  importance  of  the  retailer  as  a 

factor  in  the  placement  of  nationcil 
j(jvertising  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Only  this  week  we  heard  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  an  important  national 
advertiser  was  considering  placing  a 
schedule  exclusively  with  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  market  containing  several, 
the  decision  being  contingent  on  the 
degree  and  description  of  service  with 
retailers  the  newspapers  agreed  to 
provide. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  element  of 
free  service  involved  here  which 
should  make  any  honest  newspaper 
advertising  man  hang  his  head  in 
shame.  Manifestly  not  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  market  in  question  are 
of  equal  value  to  this  particular  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  this  particular  problem. 
Yet  his  choice  is  not  to  be  based  on 
the  newspaper’s  value  per  se  as  an 
advertising  medium,  but  on  what  it 
gives  him  with  retailers  that  is  not 
shown  in  the  white  space  he  contracts 
to  buy  and  pay  for. 

Not  Unusual 

And  it  is  not  a  unique  or  even  an 
unusual  situation.  It  comes  up  all 
the  time.  And  what  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  honest  newspapers,  trying 
to  sell  white  space  for  its  value  alone, 
get  all  wrought  up  over  the  idea  of 
free  merchandising  service  and  fail 
both  to  get  the  contract  and  to  reform 
the  culprit  advertiser.  Too  infre¬ 
quently  do  they  detect  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  may  be  the  key  to  the  problem, 
and  that  if  they  do  a  selling  job  with 
the  retailer  beforehand  they  will  have 
sold  the  national  advertiser  on  the 
newspaper’s  value  alone  without  any¬ 
thing  thrown  in  as  an  extra. 

“National  advertisers,”  writes  Pierre 
Martineau,  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar, 
"have  frequently  stated  that  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  do  a  basic  selling 
job  on  the  retailer.  One  of  their 
favorite  reasons  in  explaining  why 
they  use  radio  is  that,  when  queried 
about  media,  their  retailers  and  deal¬ 
es  vote  for  radio. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  doing 
splendid  promotion  work  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agencies.  But 
we  feel  that  the  national  advertiser 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  retailer 
and  the  local  dealer  should  be  resold 
on  newspaper  advertising  and  that  that 
is  the  job  of  the  local  newspaper. 

“In  Memphis,  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  personal  selling  with  Bureau 
of  Advertising  material.  But  to  sup¬ 
plement  that,  we  are  now  using  regular 
mailings  on  some  aspect  of  the  news¬ 
paper  story.  Our  mailing  list  in¬ 
cludes  every  Memphis  distributor, 
wholesaler,  local  representative  of 
national  concerns  and  all  influential 
retailers  who  might  at  some  time 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  program. 

lafluanca  for  the  Futur* 

“We  probably  will  never  know  what 
results  we  get  from  such  promotion. 
None  of  the  people  on  our  list  has 
the  direct  placement  of  any  national 
advertising.  All  we  hope  for  is  that 
if  and  when  any  of  these  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  on  advertising,  their 
vote  will  go  for  newspapers.” 

This  is  a  problem,  Mr.  Martineau 
adds,  that  is  common  to  all  news¬ 
papers.  And  with  this  we  heartily 
agree.  What  is  not  common,  un¬ 


fortunately,  is  the  enterprise  the 
Memphis  newspapers  are  showing  in 
trying  to  solve  it.  The  mailings  Mr. 
Martineau  refers  to  are  a  series  of 
folders,  each  one  reporting  some  ad¬ 
vertising  success  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers — and  not  necessarily  the  Memphis 
papers  alone — ^played  an  important 
part.  This  is  a  promotion  every  local 
newspaper  could  well  afford  to  under¬ 
take.  It  would  supplement  and  im¬ 
plement  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
program  to  a  degree  that  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  participating  newspapers 
well  over  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 


“THE  B19,”  says  a  promotional  folder 

from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  “is 
the  world’s  largest  bomber.  It  has  the 
nation  gasping.  ♦  *  •  But  even  larger 
is  .  .  .”  You  guessed  it — the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  with  circulation 
gains  that  make  its  big  market  even 
bigger  and  more  inviting. 

What  makes  this  folder  dramatic  is 
the  huge  photograph  of  the  B19  to 
which  the  entire  inside  spread  is  given 
over.  It’s  a  swell  photo,  and  it  was 
astutely  timed. 

“The  piece  was  released,”  Promotion 
Manager  C.  O.  Davis  tells  us,  “just 
after  completion  of  the  B19  flight. 
It  scored  a  decided  hit.  We  had  to 
reprint  to  take  care  of  requests  for 
additional  copies.  Our  men  report 
many  of  them  displayed  in  adver¬ 
tising  offices.  Sorry  we  haven’t  any 
more.” 

All  of  which  proves  that  any  pro¬ 
motion  tied  in  with  a  big  news  event 
of  the  day  has  a  far  easier  job  getting 
over  a  routine  promotional  message. 

Around  the  Shop 

AT  THE  risk  of  becoming  a  bore,  we 

must  tell  you  about  another  fine 
promotional  piece  that  comes  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  This  is  a  simple 
little  folder  reporting  the  fact  that 
80%  of  women’s  wear  advertising  in 
Los  Angeles  appears  in  the  Times. 
But  what  strikes  us  even  more  than 
this  impressive  statistic  is  the  way 
the  folder  is  done,  beautifully  done, 
we  should  say,  with  copy  that’s 
sparkling  bright  and  drawings  that 
shine  with  wit  and  humor. 

From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal  comes 
a  4-page  newsprint  broadside  full  of 
news  and  pictures  telling  what  one 
year  of  national  defense  has  meant 
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to  the  papers’  territory— a  simple,  Fvr'liiciTr^ics 

effective  way  of  getting  over  a  big  XaXClUblVeS 

news  story.  Froni  Rescuod  Nurse 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  a  reporter’s  routine  contacts  with 
has  just  issued  a  study  of  new  car  nurses  on  duty  at  a  local  hospital  paid 
sales  m  Southern  California  which  rich  dividends  to  the  Albany  (N  Y ) 
provides  sales  figures  by  counties  for  Knickerbocker  News  July  25 
1938,  1939  and  1940  and  by  makes  as  The  reporter,  Robert  Williams,  was 
well  for  1940.  sent  by  the  Gannett  daily  to  Washing- 

A  hand  to  the  Barry  T.  Mines  ton,  where  he  effected  the  first  re- 
Company  for  an  excellent  market  data  union  of  Miss  Lillian  Pesnicak  of  Al- 
survey  folder  prepared  for  the  Red  bany.  Red  Cross  nurse,  with  a  member 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Register.  Bound  into  a  of  her  family  since  she  sailed  for 
file  folder,  it  is  easy  and  convenient  England  several  weeks  earlier  aboard 
to  keep  and  full  of  clearly-put  market  a  boat  later  the  victim  of  a  Nazi  sub- 
information.  marine  attack. 

The  New  York  News  sends  out  a  Brought  from  Iceland,  where  she 
well  done  folder  containing  two  letters  ^as  taken  by  a  U.  S.  destroyer  which 
reporting  excellent  results  from  ad-  rescued  her  and  several  other  nurses, 
vertising  in  the  News  by  two  im-  Miss  Pesnicak  was  visited  by  her  sis- 
portant  mens  wear  accounts.  “Selling  ter,  Elizabeth,  who  drove  to  Walter 
to  men  through  the  News,  the  folder  Reed  hospital  in  Washington  with 
mforms,  is  an  easy  job  because  two  Williams 

million  men  read  the  News  every  mi.  i  i  . 

[»  The  latter  s  trip  netted  his  paper 

,  ,  ,  two  copyrighted  exclusives — an  inter- 

F.  F.  V.,  we  all  know,  ^nds  for  view  with  Lillian  which  the  Knicker- 
First  Famili^  of  Virginia.  The  Rich-  bocker  News  spread  across  the  top 
mond  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch  and  News  gjght  columns  of  page  one  with  nic- 
Leader  now  throw  some  more  initials  tures,  and  LUlian’s  diary  of  the  jour- 
into  the  hat  B.  D.  S.  S.,  which  ney,  the  torpedoing,  the  perilous  cold 

before  defen^  spending  started,  ^yg  ^  lifeboat  which  followed,  the 
What  their  BBSS  folder  reports  is  rescue  and  the  return  to  this  country, 
that  even  before,  etc.,  Virginia  was 
a  fast  growing  industrial  State,  and  ■ 

now  with  defense  spending  it  is  HOE  BEATS  SCHEDULE 

among  the  first  five  States.  n  m  g  r<  • 


°  ~  ■  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing  press  manu- 

Help  Wanted  facturers,  recently  completed  its  first 

T,  TTA.T  1-  .1.  la^ge  contract  for  the  U.  S.  Army 

month  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  asks  us  contract  was  for  recoil  mechanisms 
a  number  of  questions  about  promo-  anti-aircraft  guns.  Harry 

tion  which,  frankly  we  find  it  d^-  m.  Tillinghast,  R.  Hoe  president,  was 
cult  to  answer.  What  average  labor  congratulated  on  the  firm’s  coopera- 
time,  he  wants  to  know,  is  assigned  ^on  in  the  cause  of  national  defense 
newspapers  by  Major  General  C.  M.  Wesson,  Chief 
of  18-25,000  circulation.  2%  of  Ordnance,  who  praised  the  firm’s 
sales  an  ample  promotion  budget?  Is  achievement  in  finishing  the  contract 
it  sound  to  aUot  over  80%  of  this  g^ead  of  time.  The  Hoe  plant  in  New 
budget  for  newspaper  space?  For  York  already  has  shipped  the  first 
space,  should  we  charge  ourselves  cost  ^he  660  recoil  mechanisms  for  90 
or  our  regular  rate?  Wiat  hooks  for  anti-aircraft  guns  which  con- 

checking  purposes  can  be  put  mto  ads  g^tute  its  second  Army  order, 
that  attempt  to  sell  ideas?  If  any  of 
you  can  help  him  out,  it  would  be 

your  good  turn  for  the  week.  I  I 


U.P.  Ploy 

SIMPLE  but  effective  is  a  promotional 
broadside  which  the  United  Press 
intends  to  issue  monthly  hereafter, 
“U.P.  Play.”  It  reproduces  “samples 
of  prominent  front-page  positions 
United  Press  dispatches  have  earned 
recently  in  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.”  In  the  July  issue,  20  such 
sample  front  pages  are  reproduced, 
with  the  U.P.  identification  stamp 
jumping  into  readers’  awareness  so 
frequently  and  in  such  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  that  it  cannot  help  but  produce 
the  desired  effect. 
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There  are  SIX  of  us.  We  know 
newspaper  advertising.  We  work 
at  it  like  we  liked  it.  We  learned 
about  it  by  learning  about  it. 

We  sold  it  for  years  against  peo¬ 
ple  who  sold  it  better  than  we 
sold  it.  They  rode  in  good  auto¬ 
mobiles.  They  made  us  mad. 

We  fo’ind  out  some  things.  We 
worked  days  AND  nights.  We 
put  ideas  in  a  row.  Found  there 
were  five  that  sold  LOCAL  and 
kept  it  sold.  Now,  we  are  having 

a  a  circus,  working  for  yon  (are  S 

you  a  NEWSPAPER  man?).  Are 

"  you  paying  us?  Are  you  using  K 
0  our  stuff?  (Thirty -forty  BIG  j 
SS  newspapers  ARE!)  Don’t  you 
^  want  to  sell  more  LOCAL  lin-  j 
age?  Doesn’t  your  publisher.^ 
>  ever  sigh?  Have  you  read  our  § 
2  red  (BIG)  brochure?  Why  don’t  " 
S  you  ASK  for  it?  S 

I  OREN  ARBOeVST  I 

H  advertising  ^ 

^  Thirty  N.  Michigan  Avcj  j 

r  CRICAGO  M 
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Liquor  Campaigns 
Will  Continue 


Through  August 


Kessler,  Hiram  Walker, 
Schenley  and  Calvert  Have 
Mid-Summer  Schedules 


Liquor  newspaper  advertising,  which 
ordinarily  slumps  in  August,  will  hold 
on  better  than  usual  during  the  next 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  some  brands 
will  show  substantial  increases. 

Anticipation  of  the  the  new  tax  bill 
is  said  to  be  one  reason  for  the  un- 


Sample  of  new  Carstairs  copy. 


usually  heavy  August  schedules.  One 
advertising  man  said  that  his  com¬ 
pany,  which  formerly  released  its  new 
schedules  in  September,  found  that 
by  commencing  in  August  salesmen 
were  given  material  for  some  active 
merchandising  work  at  a  time  when 
such  activity  is  usually  lagging. 

Kessler,  one  of  the  few  companies 
that  makes  up  its  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  for  a  full  year  ahead,  will  begin 
its  new  campaign  in  August  with 
about  300  newspapers  benefitting  from 
an  approximate  30%  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  over  last  year. 
A  35%  sales  increase  was  reported  for 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Kessler  ads 
measure  from  300  lines  up  to  720. 

During  the  first  week  in  August, 
Hiram  Walker  will  launch  mid-sum¬ 
mer  drives  for  10  High  and  Deluxe 
bourbons.  Ten  High  ads  will  run 
imder  separate  schedules  for  “A”  and 
“B”  markets  in  58  newspapers.  “A” 
markets  will  get  two  400-line  ads  a 
week,  and  “B”  markets,  one  400-line 
ad  weekly. 

Bourbon  Deluxe  will  break  in  84 
papers  the  first  week  in  August  with 
400-line  copy  on  the  same  “A”  and 
“B”  market  arrangement  as  Ten  High. 
Both  the  Ten  High  and  Bourbon  De¬ 
luxe  campaigns  will  cover  the  im¬ 
portant  markets  in  the  south,  south 
central,  and  western  states. 

Hiram  Walker  reveals  that  these 
schedules  will  be  expanded  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

A  substantial  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising  is  planned,  by  Carstairs 
Bros.  Distilling  Co.  for  its  fall  cam¬ 
paign  on  White  Seal  whiskey.  Featur¬ 
ing  new  copy  with  the  white  seal 
playing  a  more  animated  part  in  the 
copy  theme,  the  ads  will  run  in  about 
120  daily  newspapers  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  On  a  weekly  schedule  be¬ 


ginning  in  September  ads  for  the  larg¬ 
er  cities  will  measure  1000  and  640 
lines;  and,  for  the  smaller  markets, 
320  and  640  lines.  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
is  the  agency. 

Schenley’s  biggest  August  effort  will 
be  on  Old  Quaker  Special  Reserve 
with  a  national  campaign  in  400  pa¬ 
pers,  featuring  the  “top  of  the  crop” 
theme.  Other  Schenley  products  to  be 
advertising  nationally  during  August 
are  Cream  of  Kentucky,  Ancient  Age, 
Golden  Wedding,  and  Red  and  Black 
label. 

Through  its  new  agency,  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Calvert  will  run  heavy  test 
campaigns,  featuring  the  “happy 
blending”  theme,  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Boston.  Erwin,  Wasey, 
the  old  Calvert  agency,  will  release 
its  final  Calvert  schedules  this  month, 
a  normal  list  for  Calvert  Collins. 


Auto  Men  Not 
Alarmed  by 
Production  Cut 


Start  Navy  Campaign 
In  3  New  States 

The  Navy’s  newspaper  recruiting 
campaign  will  be  extended  this  week 
to  newspapers  in  three  new  states, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska.  The 
schedules,  similar  to  those  now  run¬ 
ning  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Missouri, 
will  include  newspapers  in  towns  of 
under  50,000  population.  Initial  ads 
will  measure  1,000  lines. 

Navy  officials  said  this  week  that 
although  it  was  too  early  to  give  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  number  of  recruits  brought 
in  through  the  newspaper  ads,  the 
preliminary  response  was  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  justified  the  extension  of 
the  campaign  into  the  three  additional 
states.  Capt.  F.  E.  M.  Whiting  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  in  Washington 
is  leaving  this  week  for  a  trip  to 
check  on  the  campaign’s  effectiveness. 
His  report  will  determine  when  and 
where  further  extensions  will  be 
made. 

In  announcing  the  present  extension, 
Batten,  Barten,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
said  that  “each  local  publisher  will 
be  expected  to  give  the  same  active 
support  locally  as  recruiters  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  newspapers  in  nearly 
all  the  localities  in  the  three  states 
now  under  way.”  Editors  of  the  papers 
are  asked  to  appoint  themselves  or 
an  assistant  “navy  editor”  to  help  in 
the  recruiting  drive.  Coupon  inquiry 
is  the  principal  objective  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements. 


up  this  kind  of  buying  urge  befott  C 
the  model  year  is  out. 


Feel  Output  of  2.400.000 
Cars  Sufficient  for 
Replacement  Demand 


The  Henderson  proposal  has  cleared  ^ 
the  air,  definitely,  as  far  as  automo- 
bile  campaigns  are  concerned,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  “reprieve”  to  Oct.  I 
announced  by  OPM,  and  the  result! 
ing  decision  by  dealers  representatives 
at  Chicago  last  week  to  hold  aut«| 
shows  as  usual,  now  that  they  att’ 
assured  of  initial  stocks  of  cars. 


By  ROBERT  L.  PERRY 
Detroit  Free  Press  Auto  Editor 


Advertising  agencies,  with  their 
initial  campaigns  on  1942  model  au¬ 
tomobiles  completed,  have  kept  uni¬ 
formly  quiet  on 


the  Henderson 
proposal  for  a 
50%  production 


curtailme  nt, 
with  off-the-rec- 
o  r  d  indications 
that  he  is  not  so 
far  out  of  line  in 
planning  on  a 
total  output  of 
2,400,000  passen¬ 
ger  cars  and 
light  trucks,  as 
he  was  in  the 


BREWERS  GIVE  SPACE 

Brewers  in  Alberta  have  donated 
their  entire  1941  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  War  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
Ottawa.  The  brewing  industry  of 
Alberta  has  advised  the  War  Services 
Committee  that  all  the  normal  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  the  brewing  industry  have 
been  placed  at  the  ^sposal  of  the 
government  and  can  be  used  for  any 
publicity  use  which  might  be  desired 
and  that  no  beer  advertising  of  any 
nature  will  appear  in  Alberta  during 
the  year.  The  only  reference  to  the 
advertiser  which  is  requested  under 
this  arrangement  is  the  footnote, 
“Donated  by  the  Brewing  Industry  of 
Alberta.”  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd..  Cal¬ 
gary,  is  directing  the  campaign. 


PEACH  CAMPAIGN 

Virginia’s  commercial  peach  grow¬ 
ers  will  conduct  their  first  intensive 
advertising  campaign  this  year  to  in¬ 
crease  purchases  for  canning  and 
other  home  uses  by  housewives  in 
Va.,  W.  Va.,  Penna.,  Md. 


Robert  L.  Perry 
method  of  applying  it. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Big  Three,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  Corp. 
have  expressed  themselves  emphatic¬ 
ally,  on  and  off  the  record  in  recent 
weeks,  that  the  industry  “has  a  selling 
job  to  do,”  to  market  anything  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,500,000  cars  in 
1942,  and  initial  advertising  sched¬ 
ules,  on  which  the  agencies  are  now 
sitting  tight,  reflect  this  view. 
Monthly  Schedules 

That  their  schedules  may  be  made 
up  from  month  to  month,  rather  than 
with  long  range  commitments,  ap¬ 
pears  likely  in  some  quarters,  but  the 
agencies  generally  are  planning  on 
a  1942  automobile  supply  adequate 
for  replacement  demand,  as  indicated 
in  the  years  1930-39,  inclusive,  when 
replacement  demand  averaged  2,388,- 
184  cars  annually. 

'The  close  coincidence  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  nation’s  requirements  for 
replacement  vehicles  with  the  Hender¬ 
son  proposal  has  been  a  factor  in 
preventing  too  great  a  scare  in  agency 
circles  over  prospects  for  1942,  and 
has  given  weight  to  the  recent  E.  &  P. 
interview  with  Joseph  J.  Hartigan, 
vice-president  and  director  of  media 
departments,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  to 
the  effect  that  the  hardest  clients  to 
get  are  the  clients  you  have  lost. 

Agency  confidence  in  a  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  year  for  passenger  automo¬ 
biles  is  based  also  on  assurances  from 
more  and  more  leaders  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  that  substitution  of 
materials  will  not  impair,  and  in  some 
cases  will  actually  improve,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  cars  coming  on  the  market  in 
1942. 

The  “borrowed  buying”  from  next 
year,  which  has  been  reflected  in  in¬ 
creased  “time  payment”  business, 
among  owners  who  rushed  in  to  buy 
1941  models  against  a  time  of  scarcity, 
is  expected  to  bring  on  further  de¬ 
mand  as  the  1942  models  start  coming 
off  the  line,  proving  the  industry’s 
pledge  that  there’ll  be  no  sacrifice  of 
quality. 

Auto  Shows  As  Usual 

The  old  psychology  of  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses,  is  going  to  be  just 
as  potent  in  an  emergency  as  at  any 
other  time,  agency  men  feel,  and  in¬ 
creased  defense  earnings  will  build 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

Continued  from  page  ij 


dent  of  the  agency,  will  serve  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  has  announced 
that  it  has  resigned  as  advertising 
counsel  to  Pichel,  Inc.,  New  York, 
makers  of  hand  bags. 

The  Hood  Products  Corp.,  New  York 
City,  has  announced  a  400%  sales  in¬ 
crease  within  the  past  six  months  for 
its  product,  Cal-Par,  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  food  supplying  iron,  calcium 
phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  to  those  on 
reducing  diets.  Cal-Par  is  being  ad¬ 
vertised  in  several  hundred  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  A  test 
campaign  was  started  about  a  year  ago 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  subsequently  extended  to 
all  major  markets  within  the  U.  S. 
Practically  complete  distribution  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  selling  representatives, 
was  secured.  Jasper,  Lynch  &  FisheL 
Inc.,  directs  both  merchandising  and 
advertising  for  the  account. 

Paraffin  Companies,  Inc.,  has  re- a 
appointed  Brisacher,  Davis  and  Staff, 
San  Francisco,  to  handle  its  Pabco 
product  advertising  for  the  18th  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

Newelx.  -  Gutradt  Co.  has  named 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner,  San 
Francisco,  to  handle  its  soap  and 
cleanser  advertising. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agency  for  the 
Goodall  Co.,  makers  of  Palm  Beach 
clothing.  L.  S.  Goldsmith  resigned 
this  week  as  advertising  director  of 
the  company,  in  which  capacity  he 
handled  the  Goodall  advertising 
through  the  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner 
agency.  New  York.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
may  remain  in  an  advisory  capacity’. 
The  company’s  advertising  offices  w^ 
be  removed  to  the  offices  of  the  plant 
in  Cincinnati.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  will 
take  over  for  the  1942  campaign. 

James  L.  Lenox  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  Small,  Brewer  and 
Kent,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Lenox  was 
formerly  eastern  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  f 

Robert  J.  Picgott  has  joined  the 
research  department  of  Needham, 
Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
an  assistant.  Mr.  Piggott  was  previ¬ 
ously  associated  with  Lake  Shore 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Neil  Gearon,  for  many  years  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  food  merchandising,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of  Morse 
International  advertising  agency. 

Edward  G.  Lansdale  has  been 
named  an  account  executive  of  Leon 
Livingston  Agency,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  he  was  with  the  Theodore 
Segall  Agency, 

Robert  L.  Weil,  who  was  with| 
Whitbey  Advertising  Associates,  hasi 
joined  Bach,  Bernstein  Associates, 
New  York,  as  copy  and  planning  . 
director. 


Single  from  $7,vFqr  two,  from  STO, 
Meefing-roomj,  restouronts,  bar  are 
a)$o  oir-conditioned. 

No  extra  chorge  for  oir-condfttoning. 
Park  Ave„  49fH  fo  50f h^:5t„  Ntew  York^ 


^  OI’  Governor.  “The  papers  ain’t  go-  tor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  said  Association.  Rhodes  was  awarded  top 

vCQ*  ing  to  stop  any  old  age  pensions  and  in  a  discussion  of  newspaper-per-  honors  in  the  news  writing  contest  for 

/'I  wM  IMa  nre*  Ha*  go^^g  to  put  any  Negroes  in  sonnel  problems  that  the  draft  and  his  story  of  September  3,  1940,  on  the 

^iCirnpS  ll  S  DCUl  white  schools.”  defense  activities  already  were  taking  crash  of  the  Pennsylvania-Central  air- 

_  Attorney  General  Ellis  Amall,  of  men  from  papers  and  probably  would  liner  at  Lovettsville,  Va.,  in  which  25 

/\tlciritCI  PCI13@1!'S  io  response  to  a  request  continue  to  do  so  at  an  increased  rate,  persons  were  killed.  Miss  Talley  re- 

^  ^  from  newsmen,  said:  “All  represen-  He  said  his  paper  was  finding  good  ceived  the  sweepstakes  award  in  the 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  28 — Governor  tatives  of  the  press  are  constitution-  replacements  available  but  he  did  not  feature  story  field  for  her  March  5 

Eugene  Talmadge  announced  here  last  ally  granted  the  right  of  reporting  know  how  long  this  condition  would  account  of  life  led  by  sailors  of  Italian 

**  >  continue.  He  foresaw  a  possible  rise  freighters  tied  up  by  the  war  in 

in  newspaper  salaries  through  opera-  Hampton  Roads, 
tion  of  the  “old  law  of  supply  and  President  James  Weir,  president  of 
demand.”  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc., 

Richmond  newspapers  have  found  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  Moun- 
the  hiring  of  tain  State  press  association  for  many 
years,  was  among  several  West  Vir- 
on  ginians  who  attended  the  two -day 
meeting.  Mr.  Weir  spoke  on  the  ac- 
men  to  main-  tivities  of  the  NAM. 


s  cleared 
sutomo- 
as  in. 

)  Oct  I 
-  result: 
entativesi 
old  auttj 
they  an- 


week  that  he  would  withhold  further  news  of  state  and  governmental  affairs 
news  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  and  all  state  records  are  open  to  press 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  “unless  they  representatives  and  the  general  pub- 
correct  their  attitudes.”  lie.  In  America  we  still  have  free- 

In  criticizing  some  recent  news  dom  of  the  press.” 
stories  appearing  in  the  two  Atlanta  ■  gratifying  results  in 

dailies,  he  added,  that  “if  they  do  not  \Tff  HyACC  college  graduates,  mostly  inexperi- 

correct  their  attitude  there  was  going  ■  ^  “OO  enced  in  journalism,  for  training 

to  be  another  daily  paper  in  Atlanta.”  yv  !■  i  •  C!  *  news  staff  with  a  sufficient  num- 

Asked  if  it  might  be  his  own  weekly  l/Qyil^Jlt  OCtVlll^  QS  ber  of  old  experienced 
paper,  the  Statesman,  he  said,  “I  am  tain  a  balance. 

not  saying  what  it  is  going  to  be.  ^A@t©nS©  ^^©CtSUlT©  Virginia  newspaper  managers  were 

Charged  MisraprataatatieR  advised  to  order  supplies  well  in  ad-  Organization  of  a  Georgia  State 

The  two  Atlanta  papers’  accounts  of  The  Virginia  Press  Association  in  its  vance  of  needs  and  to  increase  inven-  Sports  Writers  Association  has  just 

the  removal  of  Dean  Walter  D.  Cock-  53rd  annual  convention  at  the  Home-  tories  of  basic  supplies,  gradually,  in  been  completed  with  naming  of  officers 
ing  of  the  University  of  Georgia’s  stead.  Hot  Springs,  last  week  urged  order  to  avoid  shortages  of  materials  and  appointment  of  committeemen. 
School  of  Education  and  Dr.  Marvin  Governor  James  H.  Price  to  co-operate  needed  for  defense  requirements.  Officers  are:  Felton  Gordon,  Columbus 
S.  Pittman,  president  of  the  Georgia  with  President  Roosevelt’s  request  “Prices  of  materials  and  supplies  are  Ledger-Enquirer,  president;  Ed  Dan- 
Teachers  College,  according  to  the  that  the  Old  Dominion  adopt  daylight  increasing,  and  in  the  near  future,  forth,  Atlanta  Journal,  Jack  Troy, 
Governor,  misrepresented  the  facts  saving  time  as  a  defense  measure,  and  no  doubt,  the  sources  of  supply  may  Constitution,  and  Romney  Wheeler, 
and  added  that  “they  thought  they  re-elected  its  present  officers  at  a  be  curtailed,”  Carl  B.  Short,  general  Associated  Press,  Atlanta,  honorary 
could  hurt  Talmadge  by  doing  so.”  business  session  prior  to  the  conven-  manager  of  the  Roanoke  Times-  vice-presidents;  and  Jimmy  Robinson, 
h  his  charge  the  Governor  said  that  tion  golf  tournament.  World-News  Corporation,  said  in  his  Albany  Herald,  secretary, 

die  Atlanta  newspapers,  in  reporting  Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor  of  report  as  president  of  the  association.  Promotion  of  a  more  extensive  ex¬ 
last  week’s  hearing  of  the  two  edu-  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  won  the  Lieutenant-Commander  Robert  E.  change  of  sports  news  and  mats  among 
cators  whom  he  accused  of  advocating  golf  trophy.  Vining,  public  relations  chief  of  the  the  state’s  AP  papers;  provision  for 

racial  co-education,  had  printed  front  Norman  Lodge,  wounded  as  an  Fifth  Naval  District,  brought  the  a  medium  of  identification  of  writers 
page  editorials  and  added  that  the  two  American  soldier  in  the  first  World  greetings  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  attending  sporting  events;  and  greater 
papers  were  willing  to  penalize  Geor-  War  and  a  veteran  of  London  bomb-  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
gia  in  any  way  to  hurt  him.  “The  ings  and  other  actions  of  this  war  as  Daily  News,  to  the  association.  profession  are  among  the  objects  of 

Constitution  and  the  Journal,”  he  an  AP  foreign  correspondent,  deliv-  After  hearing  an  allusion  by  other  the  new  body, 
said,  “have  gone  beyond  the  pale  of  ered  an  absorbing  off-the-record  story  speakers  to  a  newspaper  policy  of  ■ 

decency,  and  if  they  do  not  correct  of  his  experiences  and  observations  “voluntary  censorshin”  in  certain  DROPPING  DISCOUNT 

£  moJ/ neJ?  nigM.‘  T<,b“  MetZ'S:  T""'’  VTf  T*-'  *•'  1-“  an- 

are  wrong  and  they  are  doing  the  delphia  Bulletin,  president  of  the  presrion^but  of  °se^ice  "^^He  urge^nfiy  as  of  Nov.  1  it  will  dis- 

*,aan  iniustic.”  Aa»ci.tad  Praas,  introducad  Lodga.  ^Sd  U,a  Jta  SZ  TaTvaniaal 

Talmadge  also  said  that  there  was  A  resolution  presented  by  Major  press  in  Virginia,  a  strategic  naval 
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Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  exp^ence, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  im- 
worthy. 


Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publi^er. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 


ned  the 
eedham, 
rago,  as 
i  previ- 
Shore 


Operate  at 
Low  Temperatures 


Best  for  the  metal,  best  for 
the  man  when  stereo  cast¬ 
ing  temperatures  are  kept 
at  the  lowest  feasible  point. 
Certified  Mats  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  keep  casting  heat 
at  a  minimum. 
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of  Sigma  Dalta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 


IS  with 
:es,  has 
sociates. 
ilanning 


A  natimn-imde  non-profit  soroiem 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Profeseiontd  Journtdietie  Frater¬ 
nity. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Classified  Shows 
Changes  in 
Auto  Situation 


U.  P.  Listening  Post 
Has  Staff  of  12 


The  United  Press  revealed  this  week 


American  and  the  Boston  American 
before  returning  to  the  coast  with 
INP  at  Los  Angeles. 

Franklin  Pierce  Lee,  88,  wealthy 


CircBlatioa  Pronetiei 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  ov»l 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO  I 


that  for  the  past  eight  years  it  has  Milford  (Mass.)  manufacturer  and 
maintained  a  wireless  receiving  sta-  formerly  part  owner  of  the  Milford 


Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind^. 


By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 
Used  car  inventories  as  of  July  IS 


tion  and  short  wave  listening  post  in  Daily  News,  died  July  24  in  La  Jolla, 
Valhalla,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Used  car  inventories  as  of  July  15  The  post  is  manned  24  hours  daily,  John  T.  Gregson,  64,  publisher, 
were  off  approximately  25%  as  com-  seven  days  weekly,  by  12  operators  Everett  (Mass.)  Citizen,  and  former 
pared  to  the  same  date  last  year.  This  and  monitors.  It  is  equipped  with  publisher  of  the  Everett  Gazette,  died 
figure  was  disclosed  by  a  nationwide  nine  specially  selective  radio  receivers  home  in  that  city  July  23. 

s^vey  just  completed  among  50  and  various  types  of  recording  equip-  Calvin  H.  Deinincer,  52,  circulation 
classified  advertising  managers  rep-  ment.  The  station  has  been  built  up  manager,  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier,  for 
resenting  50  strategically  located  cities,  gradually,  starting  with  one  operator,  the  past  ten  years,  died  July  27  of  a 
The  biggest  drop  in  used  car  inven-  one  receiving  set  and  one  small  aerial  heart  attack, 
tories  was  reported  from  the  follow-  in  1933 

__  __  _  _  .  .  ***  AiJOO.  lir.DiLyr'n  T  r*\irTc  flT  T\frt»  a 


Alabama  Weekly,  co-county  seat,  earnint 
30%  on  asking  price,  exclusive  field,  high 


altitude;  $6,000  cash  required,  balance 
easy  terms.  Delightful  year  round  cli- 
mate.  Harwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Dividend  paying  New  York  State  weekly! 
priced  less  than  annual  gross  over  sixteen- 1 
year  period.  Five  thousand  down  pay- ' 
ment  required,  balance  secured  notes.  Jay 
W.  Shaw,  Merchants  Bank  Building  I 
Elmira,  New  York.  *' 


ing  cities:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  50%;  Bridge- 


Warner  Lewis  Oliver,  3d,  65,  a 
The  post,  located  in  a  farm  house,  former  Staunton  (Va.)  newspaper- 


port,  Conn.,  50%:  Birmingham,  Ala.,  r/i  u  *«rmer  o^unton  vva.;  newsp^r- 

40%  Pittsburgh  Pa.,  40%;  Chicago,  t  I  i  J"  Springfield, 

III  387  casts  daily  from  six  European  capitals.  Mo.,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 

in  striking  contrast  to  the  other  45  operators  monitor  the  newspaper  business, 

cities,  increases  in  used  car  inven-  °  j  Edwin  S.  Kerrigan,  39  years  old, 

tories  were  reported  in  these  cities:  broadcasts.  A  high  speed  former  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City 

Durham,  N.  C.,  Uncoln,  Neb.,  Rock-  connects  the  po^  with  newspaper  man,  died  July  26  of  head 

ford.  Ill.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  South  headquarters  of  U.P.  injuries  suffered  the  previous  night  in 


Bend,  Ind.,  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  pres¬ 
ent  used  car  stocks  consist  chiefly  of 
older  models:  ’35,  ’36  and  ’37s. 

Big  Gain  in  Help  Ads 


xvew  lorK  neaaquariers  oi  v.f.  injuries  suffered  the  previous  night  in 

a  fall  down  the  stairs  of  his  home. 
/Infill  f* He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Daily 

Oklahoman  from  1926  to  1928.  After 
10  years  in  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  where  he 
ARTHUR  L.  PERKINS,  up  until  1926  was  co-owner  of  the  Carlsbad  Cur- 


For  Sale:  Vincennes,  Indiana,  POST. 
ABC  daily.  Established  May  12,  1932] 
Circulation  now  6.000  and  growing.  Only 
morning  paper  printed  in  morning  hours 
within  more  than  fifty  miles,  so  only 
predates  available  in  area  otherwise  of 
morning.  UP  franchise.  Installed  three 
braud  new  linotypes  in  1936.  Other 
equipment  —  Ludlow,  Elrod,  racks,  etc. 
16  page  Potter  press  with  11001b.  stereo¬ 
type  furnace,  etc.  Dry  mat  roller,  etc., 
all  in  good  condition.  No  indebtedness, 
no  deadhead  or  bad  accounts.  No  price 
set.  Any  reasonable  offer  considered. 
No  time  for  would-be  leasers,  or  those 
wanting  to  “fish.”  or  lacking  cash  to 
clear  legitimate  deal.  Reason  for  selling! 
Owners  attention  needed  on  other  inter¬ 
ests. 


478 — South  weekly;  gross  $24,376;  net 
$7,675.  Asking  $16,000;  $10,000.  cash. 


managing  editor  of  the  Galveston  rent-Argus,  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  |17,067;  net 


Increases  were  reported  on  the  Help  Trihimo  noo-u,  t  iqoq**  ’a  ^a  -re  $5,867.  Asking  $21,000;  $8,000  ’cash, 

olnc^ificntirm  in  nvcrv  ritv  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  m  1939  and  served  as  sports  editor  4i2_North  weekly;  gross  $21,153;  un- 


Wanted  classification  m  every  city  president  of  the  Asso-  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  later  as  a 

with  three  exceptions.  The  largest  Managing  Editors’  Asso-  reporter  for  the  Tulsa  World. 

ot  Texas,  died  to  e  Galveston  p.  L.  MonTtmt,  51.  a.  one  time  city 
(Thai  figures  represent  the  increases  ?<“»>■■  “‘•I’'  »1<< 


iBd9  ana  servea  as  sports  eauor  4J2 — North  weekly;  gross  $21,153;  un-  ■ 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  later  as  a  opposed.  Asking  $20,000;  $10,000  cMh.  n 
nnrtpr  for  thp  Tiihta  World  396— Fastest  growing  daUy  in  south;  grow  4 

porter  lor  me  luisa  woria.  $70,000 ;  $40,000  cash  needed.  1 

P.  L.  MoNTIETH,  51,  at  one  time  city  Murray  E.  Hill  Nashville,  Tennessee.  • 


I  xiiest;  liKures  ivuie&triii  uitr  iiititretaca  ^ij  tt  'j  a  i*  -  —  - - - —  -  ' -  - - 

made  by  one  newspaner  in  each  city,  Trihun^nnhlicS  president  of  Ae  in  recent  years  chief  clerk  of  Detroit  Nawspopar  Brekars 

not  the  total  field  where  there  are  publishing  company  from  1921  Recorder’s  Court,  died  in  Detroit,  July - 

other  local  newspapers.)  21.  ‘^‘?;‘“\.^'^tradeI.‘“Hi|hel?*ie“erercS- 

Waterbury  _  (Conn.)  342'^,  Muskegon  MRS.  MARGARET  Adele  RobeRTSON  MrS.  NeLLIE  B.  ChRISLER,  society  LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  NashviUe.  Mich 

SaUT(Sio)^l38%!' Biyonne^Nl'^jf)  A  editor  of  editor,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times, 

98%,  Hartford  (Conn.)  82%.  Grand  Rapids  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening  Courier,  died  Tuesday  of  a  heart  attack  m  appraisal  company 

(Mich.)  80%  Bay  City  (Mich.)  80%,  Pitts-  passed  away  at  Prescott  July  22.  As  Philadelnhia  ^ 

editor  of  toc^Artocua  uewsipcr  she  .jitor  of  die  -  ..  -  '  . 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Mrs.  Nellie  B.  ChRISLER,  society  LEN  FEIGHNER  agency.  Nashville.  Mick 


NEW%>APER  APPRAISAL  COMPANY 
Times  Building  New  York 


ansviiie  tinu.)  ti'c.  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  the  n-  i.  j  m-  r-.-  .  l  c  moo 

Increases  of  25%  or  more  were  re-  United  States  in  direct  charge  of  a  f l,’!?  m  ^ 


Lamotte  Blakely,  editor  of  the 


Newspapers  Wanted 


nnrt/»d  frnm  9!R  of  tho  oitioo  CJiiite  r.x>t.,o  ♦  *  j  -i  eu  i.  j  fo  1931,  died  July  29  at  his  home,  Live  weekly,  western  half  XJ.  S.  Reasonable 

ported  from  28  of  the  50  cities,  l^uite  news  department  on  a  daily.  She  had  ’  „d  Farm  near  Richmond  at  balance  secured  or  California  pro- 

naturallv  the  lartrest  sains  were  re-  Kaon  on  tKa  Coitnia-  no..,.,  oo  tcavenswooa  uarm,  near  iiicnmona,  at  „prtv  trade.  Describe  fniiv-  nrincin.i. 


naturally  the  largest  gains  were  re¬ 
corded  in  industrial  cities. 

Forty-one  out  of  50  classified  man¬ 
agers  stated  that  there  are  fewer  de- 


1  ^  ^  au  i-1  j.  ir  e  e\n  xxaveiiawuuu  rciiiii,  iicai  xviwtiixiuiitj 

been  on  the  Conner  news  staff  for  22  ^  #  -c 

years.  of  45.  _ 

Charles  E.  Albert,  68,  Phoenixville  E.  H.  MAPPS  RESIGNS 


sirable  vacant  houses  and  apartments  of  a  heart  attack. 


(Pa.)  Daily  Republican,  died  July  22 


than  at  this  time  last  year.  Every  in-  Dunn  Bradley,  75,  for  20 


dustrial  citv  surveyed  has  exoerienced  av  vimcn.;  nerawi.  j 

aus^i  city  s^ej  ea  nas  experiencea  ^  reporter  and  assistant  city  his  future  plans, 

a  sharp  drop  m  the  percentage  of  va-  .Lo  r-inoi _ v _ ; _ _  -  ^  aim. 


E.  H.  Mapps  has  resigned  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald.  He  is  yet  to  annoimce 


perty  trade.  Describe  fully ;  principal 
only.  F.  E.  Sevreus,  Palms  Station,  Lot 

Angeles.  Calif. _ 

We  are  in  the  market  for  daily  and  weekly 
newspaperi;  properties,  equipment.  Oive 
price.  Write  Box  3480,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


Holp  Waited 


wndes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hun-  ^ied  at  his  home  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  on 
dreds  of  new  residential  units  have  j^jy  37^  ending  50  years  of  newspaper 


been  coMtructed.  Thirteen  new^apers  .^^^rk.  'He  was  associated  with  the 


involved  in  the  survey  ^d  not  cwry  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Wheeling  In 


a  single  house  for  rent  ad  ^  the  days  telligencer  and  other  papers  during 
the  reporte  were  made.  Durmg  the  newspaper  career. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


month  of  June  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  newspaper  suffered  a  loss  of 


Robert  Mitchell  Curtis,  Jr.,  49, 


41%  on  houses  and  apartments  for  auditor  of  the  Times- 


rent,  while  a  substantial  gain  was 
made  in  total  classified.  A  loss  of  48% 


ftftiavft^  ftftft  /v  «  « 

was  suffered  in  these  classifications  in  attack. 


World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  died  sud¬ 
denly  July  21,  at  his  home,  from  a 


Muskegon  (Mich.)  where  300  homes  Wiluam  H.  Morehouse,  74,  former 


are  being  built  by  the  government  at  correspondent  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  This  complete  Evening  News,  New  York  Times  and 


subdivision  will  be  built  and  operated  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  in  the 


by  Uncle  Sam. 


Just  now  it  seems  that  the  outlook  Grove,  N.  J. 


Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged  in 


for  used  car  advertising  is  brighter 
than  it  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago. 


James  Dunn  Cranley  died  in  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  July  27,  at  the  age  of  75. 


••HELF  WANTED"  AND  AU 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(.Caih  wHh  Ordor) 

1  tima  —  .90  par  liaa 

2  timot  —  .BO  par  Hna 
4  Kmot  —  .70  par  lina 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Oath  with  Ordor) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timot  —  .40  par  lino 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


Advertising  Stlesmsn  wanted  for  court  and 
commercial  daily.  Must  be  good  on  copy 
and  layout.  Will  have  complete  charge 
of  advertising  department.  Steady  aitna- 
tion.  Write,  giving  age,  referencea,  and 
other  particulara  to  Mr.  Dahl.  The 
Daily  Register,  Syracnae.  N«w  York. 

Editorial  Writer;  Opening  on  metropolitan 
midwettem  newspaper.  Preferably  naan 
in  early  thirties  with  qualifications  to 
carry  foil  share  of  lead  and  handle  wide 
range  of  anbjecta  competently,  dive  edn- 
eation,  experience,  family  situation,  etc. 

Box  8450,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  District  BCanager  wanted  with 
good  production  record,  for  evening  daily, 
(iood  opportunity.  Box  3500,  Editor  ft 

Publisher, _ _ 

Experleneod  News  Photographer  Wanted. 
Please  give  full  background,  references 
and  expected  salary  in  first  letter.  Apply 
Box  3490.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Old  eokahllahed  mlUtair  inagaxlne  can  ase 
services  af  a  young  editorial  assistaat. 
Prefer  one  with  some  military  backgronne 
(ROTC,  National  Guard,  etc.),  but  will 
consider  others.  All  replies  in  confidence. 
Box  8484.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


Factory  production  is  to  continue  at  Mr.  Cranley  worked  on  the  Cincinnati  rcRswmrici.  acitviv^c  Box  8484.  Editor  ft  Publisher - - 

80%  of  last  year’s  figure  until  Nov.  1.  Enquirer  for  20  years,  serving  as  As  an  added  tarvica  to  advartitars  running  Opportunity  awaits  good  advertising  ^ei^ 
Because  of  the  fact  that  used  car  buy-  assistant  city  editor  during  a  part  a  four  tima  "Situation*  Wanted"  notice,  mEn  who  can  handle  special  as  we 


ing  can  hardly  be  expected  to  con-  of  that  time.  He  also  had  worked  ****  *'•*  .*•*• 

tinue  at  the  present  rate,  used  car  on  the  Ashland  Independent,  Chicago  EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 


regular  accounts  for  southern  newspsper. 
Oive  complete  information.  Box  3520, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 


imue  U.C  ^  -  -  -  -  . --x-- complete  regiitration  esiures  edver-  Preaa^tliao^  Iowa  01».  Iowa,  want,  com- 

mventones  may  stay  in  fairly  g<^  irtoune.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli  l,:.- before  em-  bination  Overusing  layout  man  snd  ssies- 


condition  at  least  for  a  few  months,  Wheeling  News  and  a  number  n.wsp.p.?,  m^gaiine,  pub 

Obviously,  the  fear  of  a  drastic  re-  of  other  newspapers.  P  advertisina.  ^blithina  and  alliec 


duction  has  largely  accounted  for  the  Forest  Lowry,  65,  financial  editor  profewlon*.  Tliere  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 


risers  quaimc.Tion,  oeing  a.pr  o«or.  wm-  qualifications,  present  s.lsry. 

ployors  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub-  when  available. _ _ _ 

licity,  advartiting,  publishing,  and  alliad  Reporter  who  sees  opportunity  to  develop 


recent  big  increases  in  automobile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for  nine  Sarvica  placemenf*  fo  either  employer  or 


which  good  small  paper  offers.  Good 
wage  to  accurate,  interested  producer. 
Box  3495.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 


years,  died  July  24  at  his  home  in  employe.  Regirtration  card  will  be  sent  specialty  "Syndicate  wants  road  men  fo~^ 


AP  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ- 


estsblished  daily  cartoon  feature. 
3510.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


Los  Angeles.  four-time  advertisars  upon  racaipt  of  copy  established  daily  cartoon  feature.  Box 

George  A.  Fowler,  60,  former  Hearst  payment.  3.->io^  Editor  ft  Publisher^ - - 

newspapers  photographer,  died  July  FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY  '"^®ng‘^ews^per*“faMe^  c^^y'^Sf^acoo. 


ated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa-  19  at  his  home  at  South  Pasadena,  fjy,  word*  to  the  lina  for  clauifiad 

tion  will  be  held  Oct.  16-18  at  the  Cal.  He  started  his  newspaper  career  Minimum  space  accapt- 

Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  it  was  an-  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  cov-  ,ble  for  publication  is  thra#  Ima*.  An 

nounced  last  week  by  Neil  H.  Swan-  ered  the  1906  San  Francisco  earth-  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Bo*  Number  or  your 

son,  Baltimore  Sun,  association  chair-  quake  and  fire  while  on  the  Call-  own  name  and  address  counts  as  thra# 

man.  Bulletin,  then  went  to  the  New  York  word*. 


Must  be  all-around  man,  able  to  make  up 
paper  himself  and  get  results  from  others. 
No  desk  job,  only  hard-working,  experi¬ 
enced  foreman  wanted.  Union  office,  fore¬ 
man  works  six  days,  $56  weekly,  with 
paid  vacation.  Applications  must  incluie 
complete  information.  Write  Box  352., 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
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^count&nt,  fifteen  years’  experi- 
"^L-ten  newspaper — thoroughly  famil- 
phases  newspaper  operations,  costs, 
Social  siatenients.  credits,  collections. 
S^je-ss  managership  experience.  Sober, 
"liible.  A1  references,  bondable.  Box 

5^,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

fc:.iSrM^*y*r  of  northwest  daily  about  to 
■  bs  sold.  Thirty  years  old.  married,  two 
Isildren.  Nine  years’  newspaper  experi- 
advertising,  editorial,  administra- 
'  College  graduate ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
permanent,  responsible  job  with 
Ijamensurate  salary-bonus.  Box  8363. 

Mitor  *  Publisher.  _ 

ssMtlva-  proven  ability  with  over  twenty 
*tMrs'  experience,  is  open  to  propositions 
fl  worth.  My  general  knowledge  of  the 
Mbiithing  business  is  w-ide,  and  my  abil- 
K  to  create  goodwill,  harmony,  etc.,  in- 
iirtt  better  and  more  economical  result.!. 
I  wlicit  the  o|>portunity  to  talk  with  you. 

3^  3455,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CJJSJS  Secretary  (female)  available; 
(ctmerly  w-ith  New  York  newspaper  of- 
tdsl;  knowledp  complete  financial,  edi- 
tsfisl.  advertising,  plant  operations.  Box 
5435.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  and  Business  Blan- 
»-ith  successful  record.  Excellent 
r^rrnces.  Box  3491.  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiker. 


Sitaotioiis  Waatsd 
Adwartitint 


Advertising  Manager  or  Staff 
(fcifkt  years’  display  and  national  experience 
'  Isife  sod  small  dailies.  Married;  age  30. 
•'  Biitonable  salary.  Available  now- 1 
Box  3474,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
{^wtlslng  Manager,  30;  flaw-less  record ; 
T  aiisr  executive  large  midwestern  newa- 
'  payer;  seeks  return  to  native  N’«w  Eng- 
Iii4. 


Box  3472.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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IkdNtiiilhf  Manager-Salesman,  at  present 
*  Ilf  for  nine  years  advertising  manager 
department  stores,  one  year  agency.  Age 
U.  Wants  sales  and  contact  w-ork  with 
Mvipaper.  magazine  or  shopping  new-s. 
Cmplete  knowledge  retail  sales  poomo- 
tm.  expert  layout  and  copywriting.  Ag- 
gniiive.  personable.  Box  3478,  Editor 

i  Nblisher. _ 

(dvwUMng  Blanager-S^esnu^  42^  want 
na  cinch  job;  pay  is  better  for  doing 
'  hard  and  big  job  well ;  fine  recommen¬ 
dations.  Write  Box  3351,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liikcr.  _  _  _ 


Manager  —  14  years’  successful 
eipirisnee.  Age  39.  Now  employed.  Oo 
^  aapfhere.  Box  3419,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
kradsate  M.A.,  college  experience  «eeks 
I  verk  in  advertising,  sports  writing, 
a  Miiimuni  $30.  Vicinity  New-  York.  Box 
w  3Mt.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Blrcdstlon  Manage,  Home  delivery  exper 
Sewral  years’  experience.  Efficient  an 
rdable  methods.  Good  record  and  he 
of  references.  Box  3504,  Editor  A  Pul 
lider. 


CnWHnATION  manaoeb; 

fweaty  years’  thorough  experience.  Age  41 
Ssliry  $50.00.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3401 
editor  A  Pnblisher. 


leikl^  confidential  correspondence  w-ith  ai 
•nroasive  pnblisher  to  become  associatec 
vifk  as  Circnlation  Manager.  Now  em 
ployed  in  this  particular  capacity.  Bot 
MW,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


develop 

Good 

oducer. 

.en  for 
Box 


mom- 
50.000, 
lake  up 
others, 
experi- 
e,  fore- 
r.  with 
include 
t  3522, 


roactlon.  layout,  copy,  lettering.  Twenty 
yriti’  experience.  Draft  exempt.  Want 
jib  on  small  new-spaper  that  does  big 
tkiifs.  Box  3512.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRB  Waatad 
Crcalatioa 


iralatlen  Management  wanted  on  daily, 
eky  of  15,000  population  or  larger.  Pres- 
nt  position  on  metropolitan  newspaper 
elircn  years  as  district  manager  and  as 
iRcrvisor  suburban  and  country  terri- 
toiy.  Age  39.  married,  top  references 
SSI  recommendations.  Box  3481,  Editor 
i  hiblisher. 


SltaatiMii  Waa«*d 
E«tarial 


TO  THE  HEWSPAPEB 
WISHIHO  TO  PBOOBESS 

^e^fal  publishers  know  that  increased 
^ilation  and  prestige  are  only  achieved 
twngh  the  employment  of  able  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  news  and  editorial  side. 

former  managing  editor  and  promotion 
of  Metropolitan  daily,  experi- 
en^  in  evei^  department  of  newspaper- 
"“ing,  desires  opportunity  to  secure 
twts  for  medium-sized  newspaper  that 
niMs  new  blood,  new  ideas,  and  new 

esirgy. 

^ecessful  in  cementing  civic  ties,  and 
^Hling  good  will  through  cooperation 
*ith  local  interests. 

^Highest  recommendations  from  men  of 
"etienal  prominence. 

available  SEPT.  1st 
jpx  3870.  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


script  and  copywritii 
ents  of  brilliant,  creative  energei 

Jgency,  ,eeki  better  position.  Marrie 
liiher 


Shop  the  equipment  mart  — Aiid  Sovw 


SitROtioAS  WoRtRd 

_ Editorial  (CaR>*d) _ 

Alert  telegraph-sports  editor,  31.  wants 
change,  preferably  as  m.e.  Seven  years 
present  position.  Married.  University 
graduate.  Box  3376.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Alert  young  managing  editor  national  trade 
weekly  seeks  change:  magazine,  new-spa¬ 
per.  publicity.  Age  24,  A.B.,  M.S.  (Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism),  1-B.  Box  3462,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Alert  young  reporter  with  good  draft  status. 
Varied  experience  on  Westchester  daily 
as  feature  writer,  police  reporter,  etc. 
Yale  graduate.  Box  3358,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.-iher. 

Amusement  Editor  —  films ;  stage,  radio^ 
Proven  critical  ability.  Personal  ac¬ 
quaintance.  smiiseiiient  executives.  Cun 
build  live  page.  Box  3452,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

AP,  UP,  City  paper  aspirant,  6  yrs.  every¬ 
thing  editorial  med.  dailies,  now-  in  indus¬ 
try  as  editor,  pub.  relations  man.  Irish. 
2H.  3  A.  college.  $40.  Box  3361,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Artist  (Editorial)  retouching  cartoons,  lay¬ 
outs,  etc.  10  years  leading  midw-est  daily, 
Now  employed,  desire  change  for  better. 
.Age  29,  iiiarried,  draft  exempt.  Best  ref- 
erences.  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Bulletin — There  is  a  veteran  young  news¬ 
man  available  today  in  Washington  who 
needs  a  job. 

Add  bulletin  matter  —  reporter  —  legman 
— rewrite — -features — sports — copy  reader 
—  editorials  —  city  editor  —  Washington 
correspondent;  seeks  staff  or  executive 
job  on  small  or  large  paper  anw-here; 
10  vears'  experience  on  metropolitan-sized 
dailies;  one  year  radio  news  editor;  knows 
iiiakeiip;  tine  educational  background; 
age  32.  married.  Episcopalian.  American 
born:  well  informed  and  alert;  personable 
and  pleasant  to  work  w-ith;  w-ill  talk  sal- 

ary.  Box  3409.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Capable,  young  woman  reporter  w-ants  job 
on  your  daily  or  large  w-eekly.  Em 
ployed,  ran  handle  straight  news.  desk, 
society,  feature.  Single.  23.  university 
graduate.  Box  3479.  Editor  A  Publisher 
College  graduate,  23;  contributing  editor, 
weekly  newspaper;  undergraduate  experi¬ 
ence  retmrting,  editing;  anxious  to  get 
on  daily.  Draft  1-B.  Box  3518,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Copy-Editor,  34,  experienced,  competent,  re¬ 
liable.  steady  habits.  Eastern  U.  S.  $40. 

Box  3322.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Economic  and  Financial  Writer — Extensive 
experience  leading  dailies  and  trade 
papers,  including  over  20  years  Washing 
ton  correspondent,  doctor’s  degree  in 
economics  and  expert  on  public  affairs, 
available  for  editorial  writer  or  editor. 
Box  3412.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  now  employed  large  New  England 
daily,  w-ould  transfer  services.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  No  preference  as  to 
locality.  College  graduate.  32,  married. 
Box  3471.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CeRipetiR9  Room  EqRipRiRRt  For  Sol* 

Alter  all  coats  are  considered,  compo^^inic 
room  executives  find  that  ne^’  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes  save  them  money  throu{?h 
faster,  easier  operation  and  simpler,  low- 
Cf)st  up-keep.  Ask  a  Linotype  represen- 
tat.ve. 

e~tlNOTYPE~) 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costs! 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
237  Lafayette  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Rouse  Band  Saw.  Takes  full 
galley.  $295.00.  Compton  Printing  Co.. 
1029  W.  Washington.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces- 
sorie.>.  We  buy.  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  BACON 
Towanda,  Penna. 


MRchanical  EquipmcRt  For  Sal* 

Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  C  Intertype.s; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  .and 
Job  eqiiii>mpnt.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila..  Penna. 


Hoe  Z  pattern  sextuple  press  with  ink 
pumps;  tw-o  Hoe  right  angle  condensed 
quadruple  presses ;  Wood  pony  autoplates 
23  9  16"  cut-off.  plates. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS* 


MRCkaRical  Equipment  Wanted 

Composing  Boom  Trucks.  Give  description, 
condition,  price.  The  Zanesville  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Good  used  Elrod,  stereo  color  router.  Miehle 
vertical,  turtles,  chases  for  22  iqch  paper. 
Give  details,  prices.  Box  3360.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 


Newspaper  Plant  For  Sale 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

HOE  “SUPERSPEED”  PRESS 
3  Units  High  Speed  Folders 
Ink  Pumps  Steel  Cylinders 

Full  Automatic  .A.C.  Motor  Drive 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor 
.Automatic  Stereotype  Machinery 

INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
2  Mitdel  eSM  6  Model  B 
Margach  Feeders  Electric  Pots 

riaiidard  Eqiiipmenl  Cast  30  ems 

LUDLOW  MACHINE  30  Fonts  Mats 
MONOTYPE  Material  Maker 
Flat  Stereotype  Machinery 
Turtles  Chases  ’fype  Cabinets 

Complete  information  upon  request. 
JOHN.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC 
14.5  Nassau  Street.  New-  York  City. 


Ncwipapar  Morgu*  For  Sol* 


Morgue  of  111  year  old  Boston  Transcript 
for  sale  in  w-ho!e  or  in  part.  Contains 
generous  clippings  and  other  material  on 
over  250.000  individuals  and  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  variety  of  subjects;  also  plates, 
photos,  mats  and  maps ;  also  financial, 
society,  sports  and  literary  files.  Simple 
filing  system.  Inquiries  solicited. 

BOSTON  TRANiiCRIPT 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Fhote-ERqravlaq  Eqaipmaat  Far  SwU 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New-  York.  N.  Y _ Chicago.  111. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  lilm  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Frattroom  Eqaipmant  For  Sal* 


Duplex  Model  D  8-page  flatbed  with  motor. 
Available  August.  TELEGRAM-TRIB- 
UXE.  San  Luis  Obispo.  California. _ 


Wood  Typo'  For  Sale 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEW’SPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  C.  W’rite  for  catalog 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Situatieng  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont'd) 


Editor,  all  around  desk  man.  Metropolitan, 
small-city  experience.  Good  references. 

Box  3505.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor  and  or  Managing  Editor — Daily  or 
Weekly  in  city  up  to  30,000.  Successful 
experience  as  editor  w-eekly;  city,  news 
and  managing  editor,  editorial  writer  im¬ 
portant  dailies.  Three  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing  New-  Y'ork;  growing  daughter  and  twin 
babiea.  all  needing  country  life.  Box  3345, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor — Managing  Editor.  Niow-  employed ; 
beyond  draft  age;  seeks  opportunity  to  do 
first-rate  job  for  publisher.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Please  write  fully  your  problem. 
Box  3429.  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 
Editor-Reporter  (28)  of  good  suburban 
weekly,  want.,  reportorial  job  on  daily 
w-ith  circulation  over  10,000;  can  also 
handle  any  editorial  job.  Box  3515, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Experienced  all-around  new-spaperman,  age 
28,  draft-exempt.  Heavy  experience  in 
sporta.  Will  go  anyw-here.  Box  3357, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  all-aronnd  new-spaper  woman, 
25.  New-s.  features,  proof  reading.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Now  hold  responsible 
position.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3356,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _  _ 

Experienced  Journalist,  London  Correspon¬ 
dent,  offers  to  represent  and/or  write 
w-eekly  newsletter  with  interviews.  Syn¬ 
dicated  or  exclusive.  Wire/airmail  full 
details.  Newnham.  Esher  House.  Surbi- 
ton.  London.  England. _ 

Experienced  Newspaperwoman — Can  handle 
any  assignment.  Ambitious,  excellent 
references,  plenty  personality.  Back¬ 
ground:  City  dailies,  first  new-spaper  job 
at  16.  recent  cum  laude  journalism  and 
business  college  graduate.  Box  3375, 
Editor  A  Pubisiher. 


Experienced  reporter-photographer.  Excellent 
■’double  duty”  person  for  paper  requiring 
accurate,  colorful  new-s  coverage  plus 
catchy  pix.  Six  years’  experience.  Now- 
employed.  References.  Box  3430,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Hard-working  Reporter — rewrite,  feature. 
Age  23;  university  degree;  draft  exempt. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3509,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Makeup  Editor  —  Copjrreader.  All  around 
new-spapemian.  Experienced  News  and 
Managing  Editor.  Can  keep  costs  down. 
Prefers  small  daily.  Box  3426.  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

Newspaperman,  28,  married,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  some  camera  work,  wants  daily 
job.  reporting  or  rewrite,  east  of  Missis- 
sippi  Box  3359,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman  —  seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  —  reporting,  copyreading,  makeup, 
rewrite,  features  and  sports.  Single,  over 
draft  age.  References.  Box  3448,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

Photographer-engraver  employed  by  small 
daily  wants  change.  New  Anniversary 
Speed  Graphic  ontnt,  married,  one  child, 
college.  Prefer  West.  Box  3354,  Editor 

A  PuMisher. _ 

Photographer-sports  writer.  News,  Young 
college  graduate.  Draft  exempt.  Three 
years  broad  experience.  Own  equipment. 

Go  anywhere.  Box  3380,  E.  A  P. _ 

Proofreader,  advertising  experience,  desires 
opportunity  all-around  w-ork,  small  coastal 
new-spaper.  Box  3507,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

Publicity  man  w-ith  proven  record  of 
results  desires  connection  especially  in 
Mid-West.  Wide  acquaintance  among  or¬ 
ganizations  and  newspapers.  Twenty 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  public 
relations.  Box  3403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Reporter,  27.  draft-exempt.  Four  years’ 
varied  daily  experience — sports,  rewrite, 
editorials.  Box  3514,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Reporter,  feature  writer,  copyreader,  proof¬ 
reader,  makeup  man;  tw-o  years’  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  trade  paper.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  by  N.  y.  State  Tax  Department, 
w-snts  to  return  to  newspaper  profession, 
anyw-herp.  Age  24.  college  graduate, 
draft-deferred.  David  Kusheloff,  Collec¬ 
tion  Division.  Income  Tax  Bureau.  New 
York  State  Tax  Department,  State  Office 
Building.  Albany,  New  York. _ 

Telegraph  Editor  trunk  wire  daily  of  40,000 
circulation,  fifteen  years’  experience, 
seeks  shift  to  rim  of  larger  paper  or 
managing  editor  small,  stable  daily.  Age 
34,  family.  Box  3460.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


“A  Lot  of  Responses” 

Robert  U.  Kayser,  advertising  solicitor,  now 
employed  on  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Times,  writes: 

“The  ad  I  put  in  four  times  brought 
in  a  lot  of  responses,  some  of  which 
were  pretty  hot.” 

Advertising  solicitors  obtain  better  jobs  every 
week  through  the  classified  columns.  Details 
in  classified  masthead. 

THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Kaywer 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


RECENT  EDITORIAL  observations 

on  the  “yoo-hoo”  incident  near 
Memphis  have  brought  a  mixed  mail. 

Some  of  the  former 

Pablicity,  newspapermen  now 

m  in  the  Army  ap- 

f  *  .**  plauded  the  piece, 

Ditcipline  recognizing  that  the 
story  had  been  over¬ 
done  by  some  newspapers  in  the 
annual  mid-summer  silly  season  and 
with  the  war  in  Russia  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  headlines  that  anyone  in  his 
senses  could  take  at  lOOrj-.  Another 
former  newspaperman  also  in  the 
Army,  and  therefore  anonymous  by 
rules  and  regulations,  took  us  to  task. 
He  asked,  in  effect,  whether  we 
wanted  General  Lear,  or  any  other 
commanding  officer,  to  stop  whenever 
he  noted  a  breach  of  discipline  and 
consider  the  publicity  and  political 
effects  of  punishment,  when,  as,  and 
if  decreed. 

Obviously,  we  meant  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  editorial  said  that  the  story 
need  not  have  come  to  light,  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Lear  had  not  personally  issued 
the  order  for  the  disciplinary  march 
of  15  miles  for  an  offense  that  oc¬ 
curred  while  the  General  was  play¬ 
ing  golf  and  off  duty.  We  said  that  a 
march  of  15  miles  meant  no  hardship 
whatever  to  a  soldier,  and,  we  add, 
even  a  young  soldier. 

We  can  recall  not  less  than  four 
marches  under  full  pack,  with  three 
blankets  (which,  it  is  presumed,  this 
battalion  was  not  carrying)  of  more 
than  30  miles  between  “Forward”  and 
the  final  “Halt.”  Those  long  babies 
were  so  tough  that  a  15-mile  trip 
might  have  been  called  a  warm-up 
session.  The  pictures  which  showed 
the  Memphis  marchers  airing  their 
toes  at  its  end  were  pretty  much  the 
product  of  a  photographer’s  mind — 
and  you  don’t  have  photographers  on 
hand — thank  Heaven — when  you  roll 
over  at  the  end  of  a  30-mile  trek  and 
absorb  a  nip  of  what’s  left  of  what 
you  started  out  with  in  the  canteen. 
If  the  lens-boys  had  been  present  at 
some  of  the  A.E.F.  marches  their 
parents  might  have  been  unduly 
shocked  at  what  had  happened  to 
their  lads.  Usually,  what  was  left  in 
the  canteen  was  plain  water,  more 
than  slightly  warm.  The  boys  who 
put  red  wine  or  cognac  into  their 
only  drinking  vessel  usually  didn’t 
last  the  full  march.  The  wise  guys 
did — and  sometimes  wound  up  with 
an  unsuspected  nip  of  ardent  spirits 
to  take  them  over  the  last  couple  of 
miles. 

’That’s  an  old  story,  and  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  what  happened  on 
the  march  through  Memphis.  It’s 
pretty  certain  that  those  youngsters 
had  nothing  more  on  their  hips  than 
water.  Their  exuberance  in  hailing 
the  maidens  of  Memphis  who  were 
playing  golf  in  shorts,  showing  many 
a  shapely  calf  and  a  third  of  the 
upper  regions,  were  filled  with  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  animal  ideas  which 
would  have  moved  them  to  “yoo-hoo” 
if  they  had  been  straddling  a  drug¬ 
store  seat  on  a  Saturday  night  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  or  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  Cleveland.  They  acted 
like  kids,  and  what  they  did  might 
have  been  overlooked,  "^e  reason  it 
wasn’t,  we  believe,  is  that  General 
Lear  has  set  a  high  standard  of  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  Second  Army  and 
means  to  have  it  enforced,  whether 
uniformed  men  are  off  or  on  duty. 
And  for  that  he  is  to  be  conunended. 

Our  point  was,  and  is,  that  the  story 
of  the  disciplinary  march  need  not 
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have  become  a  national  sensation.  Re¬ 
porters  besieged  the  Second  Army 
headquarters  in  Memphis  for  details. 
Others  wrung  out  the  last  drop  of 
news  from  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  in  Washington.  We  don’t 
know  whether  (general  Lear  had  any 
idea  of  publicity  when  he  ga/e  his 
orders  that  the  battalion  repea^  its 
march  in  soldierly  fashion;  probably 
he  had  no  such  idea.  The  men  had 
violated  his  orders.  They  had  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  offense, 
and  they  were.  The  orders  undoubt¬ 
edly  went  through  Army,  Corps,  Divi¬ 
sion,  Brigade,  and  Battalion  head¬ 
quarters  until  they  reached  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  sinning  outfit.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  the  news 
reached  a  reporter’s  ears — and  a  first- 
class  hot-weather  yarn  was  provided 
for  more  than  1.900  dailies.  It  was 
news,  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  news 
that  the  Army  wants  printed.  It  was 
hot-weather  news,  and  it  would  have 
disappeared  off  Page  1  promptly,  if 
either  the  Russians  or  the  Germans 
had  put  on  a  good  enough  war  that 
day  to  warrant  a  headline.  That’s 
cynical,  to  be  sure,  and  it  may  be  out 
of  key  with  the  usual  tone  of  this 
page,  but  we  think  it’s  the  truth. 

*  *  * 

MAYBE  ALL  newspapermen  don’t 

share  that  view.  We  have  a  letter 
from  the  editor  and  manager  of  a 

Southern  newspaper. 

From  the  ^^so  requests  no 

Public  publicity  for  himself. 

•  .  supporting  General 

Standpoint  Le^,^ 

letter  in  such  parts 

as  will  not  identify  him.  as  follows: 

“It  is  this  ’summer  madness’  in  the 
newspaper  writers,  pandering  to  what¬ 
ever  breeze  that  blows,  it  is  the  sort 
of  reasoning  that  you  dwell  on  in 
your  editorial  that  makes  the  country 
unfit  for  war  now  and  unless  the 
bombs  are  falling  wherever  they  may¬ 
be  never  will  be. 

“A  rather  good-looking  young  lady 
of  our  office,  one  who  keeps  eyes 
straight  ahead  and  never  casts  a  come- 
hither  at  a  soldier,  told  me  that  a 
girl  could  not  walk  the  streets  when 
the  soldiers  were  in  town.  ‘Oh  you 
kid,’  and  the  rest  of  it.  The  wolves  are 
on  the  prowl.  There  are  parents  who 
have  daughters  and  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  That,  my  fellow  worker,  is 
not  a  bit  of  ‘light  summer  reading'; 
it  is  not  a  windy  Congressman  trying 
to  get  the  soldier  vote  and  the  head¬ 
lines.  It  is  not  a  newspaperman  ready 
to  take  up  for  anything — it  is  parents 
wondering  whether  their  daughters 
can  go  downtown  or  not.  That  class 
of  parents  cheered  for  General  Lear 
and  they  were  not  concerned  as  to 
what  he  was  doing  with  his  time  off.” 

Our  editorial,  we  think,  made  it 
clear  that  General  Lear  could  do 
whatever  he  pleased  (so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  this  taxpayer)  with  his  time 
off;  also  that  Lieutenant  Generals 
were  entitled  to  four  hours  off  for  golf, 
as  much  as  privates,  sergeants,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  etc.,  were  entitled  to  their 
respites  from  Army  routine.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  criticism  of  the  General 
completely  silly,  and  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  and  press 
agitation. 

And  so  far  as  protection  of  the 
young  ladies  against  the  hails  of  young 
uniformed  men,  we  might  observe  that 
the  same  men  without  uniforms  would 
be  'equally  dangerous  and  equally 
noisy  in  their  approach  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex.  They  might  be  more  so,  for 
the  soldier  usually  travels  about 


equipped  with  the  price  of  a  couple 
of  b^rs;  the  civilian  might  have  some 
heavy  and  tempting  munitions  money 
in  his  wallet.  \^ether  the  young  man 
is  in  uniform  or  in  overalls,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  safety  of  the  young  ladies 
is  in  their  own  hearts,  background, 
and  home  training,  and  not  in  the 
clothes  of  the  oaf  who  yells  “Oh  you 
kid”  at  her  from  a  drug-store  or  a 
fence  beside  a  golf  fairway.  No  girl 
with  the  sense  that  God  gave  a  goose 
was  ever  harmed  by  a  masculine  hail 
— ill-mannered  as  the  latter  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be.  Speaking  as  the  father 
of  two  young  girls  who  have  traveled 
much  of  this  country  and  who  are  now 
within  hailing  distance  of  men  in  uni¬ 
form.  we’ll  say  that  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  is  our  own  if  they  don’t  know 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
any  company — civilian,  naval,  or  mili¬ 
tary.  The  fresh  guy  is  always  with 
us — in  or  out  of  uniform. 

With  all  respect  to  General  Lear, 
and  to  the  parents  of  comely  lasses 
who  might  attract  soldierly  come- 
hithers,  we  doubt  that  his  order 
changed  any  of  the  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Next  time,  to  be  sure, 
the  fresh-guy  soldiers  of  the  Second 
Army  will  make  sure  that  no  officer 
is  in  sight  when  they  turn  their  eyes 
out  of  column  toward  an  attractive 
pair  of  female  underpinnings. 

*  *  * 

WE  WONDEIR  how  many  newspaper¬ 
men  have  written  their  own  obits 
well  in  advance  of  their  inevitable 

end.  It’s  an  idea,  and 
Dr.  Watson  both  news  and  his- 

Looked  Bock  well  be 

.  _  more  accurate  if  peo- 

onLonqCoreor 

in  the  middle  of 

things  set  down  their  knowledge  and 

their  recollections  before  age  had 
dimmed  their  memories.  These  ob¬ 

servations  arise  from  reading  in  Inter- 
Office,  AP  house  organ,  of  a  brief 
autobiography  prepared  in  1925  by 
the  late  Dr.  Oscar  Watson,  for  22  years 
cable  editor  in  the  New  York  office. 
Dr.  Watson  was  an  institution,  with 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  in  the 
AP  service,  and  when  his  career  was 
nearing  its  active  end,  he  wrote  his 
“memoirs”  at  the  request  of  Kent 
Cooper.  Some  excerpts: 

“Began  newspaper  work  in  Sept., 
1888,  with  the  Saint  John  Gazette,  of 
which  John  A.  Bowes,  an  old-time 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
was  owner,  and  James  Hannay,  noted 
Canadian  historian  and  former  literary 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was 
editor-in-chief. 

“Joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
October,  1893,  just  when  the  AP  had 
organized  its  own  city,  local  service, 
employing  30  or  40  men.  My  first  job 
was  to  cover  the  City  Hall  and  the 
Federal  Courts,  which  ordinarily  re¬ 
quired  four  men.  When  eventually 
the  AP  took  on  the  service  of  the 
present  City  News  Association  four 
of  the  local  men  were  retained — 
Henderson  Owen,  who  had  assembled 
the  original  staff;  Clarence  Cullen, 
author  of  ‘Ex-Tanks’  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  attractive  works;  Joe  McGinn  and 
myself.  I  am  the  sole  survivor. 

“The  AP  was  then  in  the  Mail  & 
Express  Building,  at  Broadway  and 
Fulton  Street,  occupying  two  small 
rooms  and  a  sort  of  gallery.  All  the 
men  had  to  work  hard,  and  as  an 
example  I  can  cite  two  assignments 
I  had  on  one  day — a  memorial  service 
at  the  Garden  Theatre  to  Edwin 
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Booth,  at  which  Joseph  Jefferson  w 
Tomas  Salvini  delivered  orations,  Z 
for  which  tickets  were  selling  ^ 
premium,  and  a  notable  speech  tk 
same  evening  by  Senator  David  fiZ 
nett  Hill  at  the  Academy  of  Musit* 
Brooklyn,  where  the  crush  was  a 
1  couple  great  the  piolice  reserves  had  to  L 
ve  some  called  out. 

5  money  “The  AP  never  received  tickets  h 
mg  man  anything  in  those  days,  so  I  was  cd*. 
the  an-  pelled  to  force,  coerce  or  juggle  ■< 
ig  ladies  way  into  both  gatherings,  which  I Z 
tground,  with  the  aid  of  a  Brighton  Beach 
in  the  badge.  The  AP  sent  out  three  or  W 
‘Oh  you  thousand  words  of  each  of  Uk* 
re  or  a  stories. 

No  girl  “In  1895  I  covered  the  Ameriai 
a  goose  Cup  races  for  the  AP  between  ik 
line  hail  Valkyrie  and  the  Defender,  in  the  1« 
which  Lord  Dunraven  dropped  h 
^  mainsail  and  refused  to  sail.  IV 

traveled  progress  of  these  races  was  noted  i 
are  now  those  days  by  the  use  of  telesc* 

I  m  uni-  the  Highlands  and  the  oppo^ 

i’?k^ow  ^ 

Hves  in  several  miles  way.  The  n* 

or  mili-  '^ent  ■ 

ys  with  side-wheeler  which  follo^d 

^  the  yachts.  Carrier  pigeons  wn 

al  Lear  every  half  hour  e 

y  lasses  ®  pigeon  would  be  sent  avti. 

come-  Sometimes  it  arrived  and  someti* 
s  order  didn’t.  A  number  of  them  wi 
of  hu-  precious  bulletins  fastened  to  tha 
be  sure.  did  not  show  up  for  several  daji 
Second  I  was  sent  to  Key  West* 

o  officer  jo**'  die  AP  forces  in  the  Spanii- 
eir  eyes  American  War.  Among  the  othr 
ttractive  men  were  Howard  Thompson 

Mitchell,  of  Washington,  and  Jabo 
B.  Nelson,  good  men  and  true,  not 
all  dead,  and  Nat  Wright  ail 
/spaper-  3^3^^.  We  had  the  old  fil- 

f  buster  Dauntless — Dynamite  Johna 
levitable  O’Brien’s  gun-runner  -  and  * 

wooden  tug  Kate  Spencer,  of  Jack- 
11  sonville.  The  Kate  Spencer  wai  1 
worthless  hulk,  and  after  taking  he 
^  out  in  the  direction  of  Cuba  seven! 

jjl  times,  and  finding  her  half  undo 

,  ®  water,  I  declined  to  make  furthc 
voyages.  Byron  Newton,  Collector  d 
les  b  New  York  under  tk 

lese  o  -  administration,  was  my  sidt- 

*bri^  f  agreed  that  the  boat  w 

iq„.  useless — and  got  hell  for  saying  a 

But  she  was  withdrawn  from  servk 
•k  ^ffi^*^*  return  voyage  to  Jad 

°  -.u  sonville  she  sank — without  any  i 
on,  with  ,  j 

.  ,  men  aboard. 

ry  in  e  ..j  story  of  the  An» 

,  .  ican  wounded  on  board  the  hos 
T  V  ®^*P  Solace  on  her  return  to 

°  United  States.  She  brought  sev 

hundred  wounded  men  back,  and 
in  Sept.,  the  first  time  we  saw  recoveriei 
izette,  of  men  who  had  been  shot  dir 
old-time  through  the  lungs — four  of  them. 

If  World,  ^as  a  real  exclusive,  for  both 
ly,  noted  ximes  and  Tribune  used  the  AP 
r  literary  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  coli 
gle,  was  “When  Jeffries  and  Sharkey  fo^ 
for  the  heavyweight  championship! 
F*ress  in  Coney  Island  on  the  night  of  Nov.l 
AP  had  1899,  I  wrote  the  lead,  and  the  ina 
1  service,  dent  is  interesting  because  it  was  4 
first  job  first  time  that  the  Associated  Pro 
and  the  had  a  direct  line  set  up  to  San  Fr« 
arily  re-  cisco  with  all  the  offices  on,  und 
ventually  orders  not  to  break, 
e  of  the  “The  first  electrocution  of  a  woM 
tion  four  in  the  State  of  New  York  occur* 
etained —  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  G<* 
issembled  emor.  Heavy  pressure  had  b 
;  Cullen,  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  modify 
her  simi-  sentence,  but  he  refused.  He  p< 
Sinn  and  mitted  only  two  newspapermen  to 
vor.  present  at  the  execution  of  Mrs.  PI* 

!  Moil  &  who  was  the  woman.  I  represen 
way  and  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  old 
*ro  small  liable  ‘Jersey’  Chamberlain  rep 
All  the  sented  the  Sun  and  allied  papers, 
id  as  an  had  to  stay  in  Sing  Sing  several 
iignments  to  be  sure  of  seeing  the  event,  v 
al  service  hordes  of  other  newspapermen  • 
0  Edwin  police  guard  remained  outside. 


V 


